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SHE SHINES ME 


DOWN. 


(BY ANNIE THOMAS.) 





CHAPTER I. 


“‘THE DOG LOVES HER!” 


She was not pretty, many said, 
To me she was far more ; 
The sort of woman women dread~ 
Men fatally adore. 
“TueEre’s a sight of ivy; it does one’s heart 
good. Miss Gladys, it makes me think of the 
old place ; do just turn your head and lcok at 
it.” 


* Wasn’t I that wretched thing a ‘ wife,’ and 
haven’t I been that happy thing a ‘widow’ 
long enough for you to have forgotten that I was 
ever ‘ Miss Gladys,’ Britton ?” 

“But do turn your head, and see that ivy, 
ma’am ; it’s just for all the world like a bit of 
the old vicarage wall. It’ll do your heart good 
to see it.” 

“My head is too comfortable at the present 
moment for me to disturb it on account of my 
heart, and I don’t want to be reminded of the 
old vicarage wall.” 

The train is stopping for five minutes at 
Kingskerswell on its way from Newton Abbot as 
this conversation takes place. 

The speakers are the sole occupants of a first- 
class carriage. The cne in whose mind remini- 
scences that appear to be fraught both with 
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[aT THE “IMPERIAL.” 


pathos and with pain are awakened by the 
sight of the ivy, is an elderly woman of the old 
county, family servant, class. 

The other, who declines to disturb the 
curiously luxurious position she has assumed in 
the opposite corner, is a graceful, striking-look- 
ing woman with a small, oval, dark-com- 
plexioned, winsome, wistful face that lingers 
longer in the memories of most men who look 
upon it than do far prettier ones. 

The lines of the mouth are not lacking in 
firmness, but when she speaks there is a slight 
nervous quiver of the lips that bespeaks ex- 
treme sensitiveness, and that occasionally mis- 
leads people who are not gifted with discern- 
ment into the error of supposing that Mrs. 
Cardigan belongs to the timid and easily 
coerced order of womankind. But this slight 
tremulousness of the mouth is contradicted by 
the steady, earnest, unflinching expression of 
the dark, fearless eyes. Eyes that can look soft 
and sweet with the fairest love-light that ever 
dawned upon dazzled man, and that can when 
offered the smallest provocation by the latter, 
glitter with cruelty, or gloom over with 
dark despair of ever avenging the wrong suf- 
ficiently. 

Just now Mrs. Cardigan is in her balmiest 
mood, for the West of England is untrodden 
ground to her, and its luxuriant loveliness is 
sympathethic to that sensuous, beauty-loving 
soul of hers, which shrinks from contact with 
everything that is cold or crude, rugged or 
barren, or colourless. 

As she lies there half curled up on the wide 
seat, keeping the sunbeams that she loves from 
touching her too warmly by the aid of a huge 








black fan, she is a perfect study of physical and 
mental repose. 

In reality she is encompassed by difficulties 
that are very dreadful and distressing to her 
whenever she thinks about them. But to her 
is given the blessed power of banishing the 
consideration of distasteful subjects when in the 
enjoyment of perfect physical pleasure that does 
not require the slightest exertion to secure its 
continuance. 

If the atmosphere is full of golden light, and 
tender warmth, and delicate perfume, she can 
lie and steep herself in it with the intense plea- 
sure of a cat. 

She can also shake off its drowsy, enervating 
influence in an instant, and lead an attack, or 
conduct a defence with an amount of alacrity 
and vigour that is sadly discomposing to those 
who have been beguiled by “‘ Gladys couchant ” 
into losing sight of the fact that “‘ Gladys ram- 
pant” is a danger to be avoided by all those who 
have the instinct of self-preservation. 

But to-day she is in her balmiest mood, and 
she does not suffer this mood to be ruffled even 
by Britton’s ill-advised reference to an old ivied 
wall in the meshes of whose intricate network a 
thousand recollections of bygone youth and 
happiness are entwined. ° 

The scene is new! the day is fine! she has 
ascertained at Newton Abbott that-her mare 
Steel Grey, and her slobbering-mouthed, frown- 
ing-browed mastiff have stood the journey down 
from town well, and she is conscious of looking 
supremely pretty, and of being in such admir- 
ably munitioned and rigged case altogether as 
will ensure her some safe and satisfactory sailing 
for some time over the sunpy sea of life in 
Torquay. 
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That the day of reckoning must come before 
long she knows well. She also knows well that 
when it comes she will be unprepared, and have 
no kind of account to give or explanation to 
offer. 

But though she is in fullest possession of this 
knowledge she does not allow it to disturb her 
pretty, graceful, feline enjoyment of the bright, 
balmy, beautiful present. 

She saunters about the Torquay station, in- 
dolently looking at the bay and the terra-cotta- 
colcured cliffs, covered with masses of foliage 
that dip down to look at themselves in its blue 
unruffied waters. It takes some little time for 
her belongings to be got out of the train and 
concentrated in one spot, where she can review 
them to see i’ any are missing, and if all have 
arrived in good order. 

Her mare and her dog, and her groom and 
maid, her little Victoria and pair of slippery- 
looking, wicked-eyed ponies, all pass muster 
favourably under her keen inspection, and now 
regardless of the impassioned entreaties of 
about a dozen of the drivers of midges and con- 
ductors of the omnibuses from the various 
hotels, she sends the rest of her suite on in ad- 
vance of her to the “Imperial,” and starts off 
herself to walk to it, accompanied by the tawny 
dog Vengeance. 

As she saunters slowly along the road, paus- 
ing now and again to look over the sea wall at 
the yachts dancing at anchor in the bay, she at- 
tracts a good deal of attention from the driving, 
riding, and walking crowd of air seekers which 
is drifting P'aignton-wards at this hour. 

It has been said that she is a striking-looking 
woman, but from this statement it must not be 
surmised for a moment that she belongs to the 
obnoxious school of “ fast,’”’ “loud,” or “ dagh- 
ing-looking ”” women. 

Gladys Cardigan strikes the eye, and rivets 
attention to herself, by reason of her exquisite 
ease, and the utter absence of anything remark- 
able or calculated to call attention to its wearer 
in her attire. 

Yet, as her pliant, splendidly-outlined figure 
passes over the ground every one gives a 
second glance at the wearer of the dead-leaf 
green Ulster and small round hat which 
crowns the summit of the small shapely head 
that is snakelike in its supple poise and slender 
grace. 

As she passes along the Strand, two men, 
who have been watching the progress she and 
her dog have been making along the Torbay 
Road from the deck of a yacht, land from the 
gig in which they have hurriedly put on shore, 
and gain a nearer sight of her. They pass close 
to her, and though her soft, steady eyes never 
veer from their straight-onward look in the 
direction of either man, she has taken in every 
external attribute they possess, and is fully 
competent to declare what manner of men they 
are. Thatin their respective way they are both 
of them men of mark she is certain. And her 

erception and intuition are not in fault. 

The sunburnt, blue-eyed, stalwart-framed 
young fellow who strides along as if he were ac- 
customed to walk over ground and among 
people whe own his sway, is Archibald Sal- 
toun, the son of one of the oldest stocks, the 
squire of one of the most beautiful parishes, 
and the master of the finest pack of fox- 
hounds in Somersetshire. 

The paler, slighter, dark-haired man, whose 
shoulders droop, and whose head hangs forward 
a little in a way that seems to be indicative of 
either deep thought or intense weariness, is 
Clement Dumorest, an already well-known and 
moderately well remunerated painter of histori- 
cal pictures that are almost invariably well 
placed on the line, well mentioned by the art 
critics, and well sought by art patrons. 

Mr. Dumorestis “ well known,” not “ famous” 
yet, but with a touch of rare modesty, he is 
perfectly satisfied that he is in quite as good a 
place in the race for fortune and fame as he 
deserves to be in. 

He has the magnanimity to feel that he has 
passed better men than himself, that circum- 
stances have not handicapped him as heavily as 
they have some of his compeers, and that the 





out-cry for daily bread which some of those 
luckless ones who have failed to gain it have 
raised, has been charged with more force and 
feeling, more truth and beauty, than have some 
of his demands which have been amply and 
satisfactorily responded to. 

But the knowledge that where the many have 
failed, he, the one, has succeeded, does not lead 
him on to vaunt himself, or his luck, or his tact. 
He is man enough to own his demerits, and to 
rejoice that they are so well rewarded. He is 
also man enough to give a helping hand con- 
tinually to those brothers and sisters of his 
craft, who are poising themselves in peril and 
fear on the lowermost round of the ladder. And, 
let his conduct be leniently viewed, he is man 
enough to conceal from his wife (Archibald Sal- 
toun’s only sister), that the charity he extends 
to her ever-recurring needs at home, he exer- 
cises without her knowledge abroad. 

“What a lovely woman, and what a jolly 
dog!’ Mr. Saltoun says, as they stride ahead 
out of ear-shot of Mrs. Cardigan. 

« The dog isa very fine fellow,” his companion 
replies; “as for the woman——” 

** Now you're going to depreciate herand extol 
the milk-white heifers, whose hair reminds one 
of the sun in a fog, and whose fleshy young 
frames are inducted into clinging garments of 
a clear religious hue; how splendidly this one 
would swing in the saddle! Jove! wouldn’t I 
like to see her on one of my hunters with his 
blood up, and the hounds im view on Ex- 
moor !” 

«IT wasn’t going to depreciate her, Arch. But 
perhaps you wouldn’t think what I was about 
to say too complimentary to your taste, so I'll 
leave it unsaid.” 

‘Speak on; it doesn’t much mafter what 
your verdict is on a woman I admire, and whom 
I shall probably never see again.” . 

*« She’s as perfect a combination of Cleopatra 
and the serpent as ever I imagined, much less 
saw,” Dumorest says. 

Then they come to a halt and affect to be 
looking at and admiring the lines of Saltoun’s 
little yacht, the “Ghost,” but in reality they want 
to have another glimpse of the dusky, wistful 
face, and undulating figure of Mrs. Cardigan. 

“Tt’s a fair wind, what there is of it. Shall 
we start for the Channel Islands to-night, Cle- 
ment?” the younger man is saying as she 
passes. 

“Tm more than willing; I’m delighted at 
the prospect of a move,” Dumorest answers, 
heartily. 

Then he adds, but Mrs. Cardigan does not 
hear this: 

«Florence is the best wife, and I know you 
think the best sister in the world, Arch, but 
directly she becomes due on board the yacht we 
ungratefully regard her as a nuisance. I be- 
lieve if the truth were told she’d ten times 
rather be on dry land than on the high seas. 
Let us be off to-night and leave word to the 
effect that she stays at the “ Imperial” and re- 
deems the time of our absence in reviving her 
memories of this lively land in which it seemeth 
always afternoon.” 

“So be it,” Arch answers, turning off in the 
direction of the hotel at once. “ Let us go and 
secure her quarters, and dine at the table 
@ hote.” 

They turn off the Strand, and up the steep 
hill that leads to the “ Imperial” and the lady’s 
gaze follows them interestedly. 

“TI should like to get more than a passing 
thought from the big, blue-eyed man. He’s 
like the Prince of Wales would be if he were 
not the Prince of Wales but merely an athletic 
country gentleman. If that’s his yacht they 
have come off from he must have money ; she’s 
ninety tons if she’s an ounce, and a ninety- 
tonner is not kept up on a modest competence. 
Vengeance, you and I will have a sail in that 
yacht on this wavy September sea before we are 
a week older. My dog, we will, though we 
both detest, not only a life, but an hour on the 
ocean wave.” 

The great, heavy-browed, tawny brute lurch- 
ing along by her side looks up with frowning 


brow but smiling eyes into her face as she 





speaks, and she inclines her head towards him, 
and seems as though she were addressing a. 
friend. 

««'There’s something good about that woman. 
The dog loves her,” Arch Saltoun says to his 
brother-in-law, and the two men watch her with 
renewed interest, as she passes them, reclining 
on a seat from which they command a grand 
view of the baths and assembly-rooms, and 
Torquay, and makes her way on steadily towards 
the hotel. 

“Don’t follow the dog’s example,’ Clement. 
Dumorest laughs. ‘Nevertheless we'll find out 
who she is. A bit of the local form and colour 
of Torquay, I should say, from the easy and 
very-much-at-home manner in which she con- 
veyed herself and her dog through the admir- 
ing crowds on the Strand. Come on, Arch. Flo 
will never let you look at one of the daughters 
of the land, you know ; and she’ll be to the fore 
to-morrow with her wills and insistances. Resign 
yourself to your sister, as I do, old man, and be 
grateful to her for the Ruben’s-like beauties 
she'll be proffering you. On my word, if I 
didn’t know my wife to be one of the best 
women on the face of the earth, I should say 
she had a natural and highly-cultivated taste 
for bigamy. I came out from the ordeal scath- 
less, because I’m satisfied with Flo. But when 
she takes to encompaasing you with a few young, 
large-limbed, ox-eyed girls you'll be in a sorry 
condition, my boy, and you'll begin to wish that 
lavishness was not the characteristic of your 
family.” 

All this Clement Dumorest delivers in an 
easy, unhesitating manner, as they ascend 
the hill. 

When they turn into the courtyard of the 
“Imperial” he relinquishes languor in a burst 
of genuine admiration for something that is 
true and beautiful—perfect of its kind. 

« See those ponies!’ he exclaims, pointing out 
a pair who have just been taken out of a small 
Victoria, and are standing at the entrance door ; 
“they are like that woman we passed just now, 
Arch! I’ve seen many a handsomer horse, but 
these impress themselves upon you.” ; 

Even as he speaks the lady in the dark Ulster 
comes intothe yard, and the hotel people range 
themselves about her, impressed by the grim- 
ness of the maid and the goodness of the horse- 
flesh which have preceded her. 

If she had lived at the hotel all her life she 
could not be more entirely at home and mistress 
of the situation than she is as she stands on the 
steps, and gives orders that Steel Grey has a 
bran mash to-night, and that the ponies victual 
freely on beans to-morrow. 

«They'll need every bit of spirit that can be 
put into them in this taking-down tempera- 
ture,” she says, graciously to anyone who is in- 
clined to listen to her. And so many incline, 
and she little recks who listens! 

“I’m not the artist-type—unless he painted 
me as Cleopatra toying with the Asp—but I’m 
a pretty woman andI puzzle him,” Gladys 
Cardigan says to herself as she passes the artist 
by-and-bye on her way to her apartment. And 
he, fresh from the near sight of her, goes to 
Arch Saltoun and says: 

“Flo won’t come any too soon, old boy. Our 
serpent of the Strand has left her trail all over 
the place already. She’s a Mrs. Cardigan—a 
pretty, rich, widow, and intr’guing’s going on 
already to sit near her at the table d’hote. 
We'll have a private room and wait for Flo.” 

“I’ve taken our places at the table d’hote 
already,” Forrester says, hesitatingly. “It’s 
cheaper in the long run, you know.” 

Dumorest laughs. 

«My dear Arch, if economy steps in between 
us, I’m nowhere with you. Still let me observe 
if it’s cheaper in the long run, so far as food is 
concerned, for you tosit near that snake, it’s 
cheaper in the short run that you get right 
out of her way.” 

“You do go in for things seriously,” Arch 
laughs out happily. “I only think her pretty, 
and I know scores of far prettier women.” 

«But you think about her, old boy, as you 
don’t think of the far prettier women,” Cle- 
ment Duwmorest rejoins, seriously. “I don’t 
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admire her myself, except as a study, but she’s 
the kind of woman one ‘fatally adores.’ We'll 
get off to the Channel Islands, Arch, directly 
we have settled Flo here.” 

“Good! we will,” Arch Saltoun says, but 
his gaze goes hungrily after the lady who has 
been so zealously looking after her cattle. The 
last glimpse he catches of her as he passes 
through the vestibule, is of her bending down 
with loving tenderness and lissome ease to pet 
and caress the head of the dog, who certifies to 
her merit by so visibly loving her. 





CHAPTER II. 
PLOT AND COUNTERPLOT. 


She was a widow; on this earth 

It seemed her only task was mirth ; 

She had no nerves and no sensations, 
No troubling friends, nor poor relations. 


Brrore she goes down to the table d’hote 
this evening Mrs. Cardigan has through the 
mediumship of her maid, Britton, gleaned a 
tolerable amount of accurate information about 
Mr. Saltoun. 

He is not a Devon man, but he and his posi- 
tion in the adjoining county are well known 
and properly estimated at the ‘Imperial 
Hotel,” which he makes his head-quarters in- 
variably during the Regatta week. He is a 
great sportsman, has no younger brothers, drives 
four-in-hand, and if he is not actually the 
richest commoner in his county he is generally 
admitted to stand at the head of the lot of local 
potentates by right of his ancient lineage and 
large possessions. 

“Is he married?” . Mrs. Cardigan asks as 
Britton gives the finishing touch to her mis- 
tress’s toilette and her own narrative simul- 
taneously. 

“They say not, though he’s been given away 
over and over again ; his sister and her husband 
are here with him now. They dine at the table 
@hote.” ‘ 

“Go and find out where they sit, and secure 
me a place opposite to them, exactly opposite to 
them, mind,” Mrs. Cardigan interrupts. 
« Never mind who is put out, or what it costs. 
I must be opposite to them.” 

The hotel is full, and the diners are numerous 
this day. Still there is very little difficulty made 
about the particular place she desires being 
secured to the pretty woman who has come 
down with such well-trained servants and well- 
bred horses. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dumorest and Arch Saltoun 
are already seated when Mrs, Cardigan takes the 
place assigned to her, and though she keeps her 
eyes resolutely bent on the menu beside her 
plate for a few minutes, the glow of pleasure 
which is caused by the sight of her has not 
faded from the face of the handsome young 
Somersetshire squire when she raises those eyes 
at last, and levels a glance, not at him, but at 
the lady by his side. 

“This lady, Mrs. Dumorest, Arch Saltoun’s 
sister, is ‘worth studying.’ ” 

Mrs. Cardigan comes to this conclusion 
rapidly, as she meets a return glance from Mrs. 
Dumorest, and marks the attention—nay, more, 
the affectionate solicitude with which she is 
treated by both husband and brother. There is 
no resemblance between brother and sister, save 
the immaterial one of colguring. 

The physique of Ar Saltoun is large, 
grand, generous; that of Mrs. Dumorest is 
meagre. 

The first impression that you receive of the 
carefully-costumed, perfectly well-arranged little 
lady, is, that she is too flat-surfaced to be in- 
teresting, too hard in outline and thin in tex- 
ture to have a single soft feeling or rich 
thought. 

A little, sharply-pointed, fair, pale, oval face, 
a faint, pink, straight lip line, a thin, gristily- 
looking, aquiline nose, a high, narrow forehead, 
the height of which is moderated by a veil of 
hair arranged in a series of symmetrical-flat 
curls, a figure like a girl’s in its narrowness and 
slender flatness, and a sage green silk dress that 








looks as if it had been pasted on to her. These 
are the natural and acquired attributes which 
constitute Mrs. Dumorest’s seldom negatived 
claim to being considered the “ bewitching little 
beauty” she is in her husband’s clique. 

*She’s suspicious, her simplicity is a sham, 
and already she dislikes me for something her 
brother and husband have been saying about 
me,” Mrs. Cardigan thinks, as she takes note of 
an eagerly-delivered low-toned communication 
which Mrs. Dumorest is making to her brother. 
«That great, strong brother of hers is plastic 
in the hands of that wiry-looking little woman. 
By this time she has found out pretty nearly all 
I ever let anyone find out about me, and if she 
has her will the “ Ghost”’ and her owner will 
be well away from Torquay before to-morrow 
night.” 

After the one glance from the sweet, dark 
hazel eyes which he has been happy enough to 
meet, Archibald Saltoun falls a victim to the 
depressing feeling that he and his companions 
utterly fail to excite the smallest particle of in- 
terest in the mind of their vis-a-vis. 

She looks up and down the length of the 
table, letting her eyes rest very lingeringly and 
tenderly on a fair-haired little child who is lay- 
ing ina rich store of dyspepsia at the late 
dinner through the fatuous kindness of an 
illimitably weak mother. 

Mrs. Cardigan looks kindly at the child, and 
critically at the ceiling, and the monstrous com- 
bination of painted calico and arsenical green 
leaves which under the name of flowers fill huge 
gilt vases on the sideboard. She looks—and does 
little more—at each plate as it is put before her, 
for, distrusting the unknown quantities and 
qualities of the table d’hote, she has ordered a 
delicate little repast at a much later hour in her 
own private salon. 

She looks curiously at her right-hand neigh- 
bour, a robust, hard-featured, weather-beaten, 
visaged old clergyman, who, inflamed by the 
quiet but intense enthusiasm she develops at 
once in his theme, gives her graphic and heart- 
stirring descriptions of divers dayson Exmoor 
after the red deer. 

This subject, which has been accidentally 
mooted by her reverend neighbour, is really a 
strong card, and intuition teaches her that it 
is well to play it. She feels (she will not steal 
a single look) that at the mention of the moor 
runs and the biggest game we have left in Eng- 
land, Archibald Saltoun pricks up his ears, 
and is with them in the conversation in soul. 
And when just before leaving the table she says 
to the sporting parson : 

«You have done me a real service, and caused 
me to come to a decision as to the disposition 
of the winter months; I shall take my mare 
over and try your country,” she knows that the 
colour comes to Mr. Saltoun’s face with a joy- 
ful rush, for the country of the red deer is his 
country too. 

Mrs. Cardigan, her claims to being con- 
sidered pretty, her rigorously plain black velvet 
dress, her magnificent grey mare, and furious- 
looking mastiff, are discussed with voluble 
freedom by the majority of those with whom 
she has dined at the table d’hote. She is found 
guilty of various misdemeanours by most of the 
women, who insist upon making her walk 
over the hot plough-shares of their judgment. 
Almost without exception they denounce her, 
or what is worse, deplore her, for “doing 
nothing to attract attention and still attracting 
it.” 

If her dress were only a marvel of many 
colours, and bad taste, if her hair were golden- 
tinted, and her eyes rendered finer by art than 
nature made them; if she had only shown her- 
self to be flighty, frivolous, or fast, her sister- 
women who are co-residents with her at this 
hotel would one and all regard her with greater 
leniency than they can bring themselves to ex- 
tend toher now. It is in vain that Archibald 
Saltoun says in reply to a jeremiade against 
the stranger from his sister : 

“She has done absolutely nothing to deserve 
a stone being cast at her; her manneris about 
the quietest I ever saw.” 





« Affectedly quiet, Arch. And look at her 
dress,” his sister answers. 

“TI did look at it, Flo; nothing could be 
plainer.” 

*Indecently plain; but men will never see 
anything but what pleases their eye; that 
sinuous movement ought to show you what a 
snake she is.” 

* You won’t cultivate her and ask her to join 
us on a yachting excursion,” Arch asks, 


laughingly. 
«‘T shall consider you offer me an insult, Arch, 
if you get to know her while I’m here,” his 


sister replies, coldly. “I saw quite enough of 
her to-night to convince ime that she’s a free- 
lance, a woman who is much more dangerous 
and detrimental than one would be whose society 
we were openly justified in scouting.” 

Mrs. Dumorest’s usually flat chest absolutely 
heaves with the volume and force which she 
manages to throw into the expression of her 
sentiments. Her husband regards her calmly, 
even with a certain air of amusement. He is 
accustomed to similar ebullitions anent several 
of his prettiest models. 

But her brother, to whom she has always 
played the part of guiding star, by virtue of 
her two years seniority, is unused to Florence’s 
way of surmising a scandal into shape and sub- 
stance. He is not impressed against the one on 
whom his sister has made the onslaught, but 
he is rendered nervously anxious to defend the 
unknown lady from an undefined charge. His 
sister has always been an authority with him, 
and he has never before felt inclined to oppose a 
prayer for mercy to any one of her anathemas. 
But on this occasion he remembers that to err 
is human, and it seems to him to be well within 
the bounds of possibility that Florence’s intui- 
tions and judgment have gone astray. Accord- 
ingly it comes to pass that Florence for once 
finds her opinions regarded with more toleration 
than deference. 

“TI don’t like Torquay,” Mrs. Dumorest says, 
presently, turning round from the open window, 
from which she has been studying the effect of 
the moonlight on the waters, and Mrs. Cardi- 
gan’s symmetrical figure as it is clearly out- 
lined in the bright light shed from the many 
windows of the hotel on to the terrace below. 

«You used to declare that it was a little bit 
of Italy let into our native Isle by mistake,” her 
brother remarks. 

“TI used to make any number of foolish de- 
clarations,” his sister replies. ‘ When I made 
this special one about Torquay I hadn’t seen 
Italy ; you promised me if [ would come down 
that you would let me commission the ship; 
now take me on board to-morrow, and as we get 
out of the bay you shall open the sealed orders 
that Pll give you to-night, and the “ Ghost” 
shall straightway sail for the port ’ll name; 
will you, dear Arch P” 

“IT suppose it must be as you like,” he says, 
resignedly, “but Clem and I thought of the 
Channel Islands, and you know you can’t stand 
that voyage.” 

* You don’t know what I can stand—almost 
anything but opposition. Now I’m going to 
write and seal the orders.” 

She becomes caressingly vivacious in her 
manner, for she feels as if she had already suc- 
cessfully counteracted an evil influence, and re- 
moved her brother from the spot whereon a 
syren is working a fatal spell. 

She would like to draw down the blinds and 
shut out the baneful sight of that pretty figure 
on the terrace. But the fear that such a strong 
and unaccountable step as shutting out a moon- 
light view which is supposed to be one of the 
strong points of the place will attract attention 
and defeat her object restrains her. 

She is therefore compelled to content herself 
with the attempt to concentrate her brother’s 
attention on the semi-playful preparations she 
is making for settling the destination of his 
yacht. 

« Bring mea mapand a guide-book, and I will 
soon fix where we will go,” she says, and her 
husband remarks : 


Provide her with those necessaries at once, 
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by all means, Arch, or she will order the yacht 
inJand in her well-meant eagerness to get uway 
from Torquay.” 

His wife laughs. She is well-pleased to be 
charged with ignorance, if only her brother will 
stay in the room with her, and endorse an at- 
tempt to refute the charge. 

But the langh ends harshly as Arch turns to 
the door, after giving her the books, with the 
words : 

“Shall we take a turn in the garden Cle- 
ment. Have a cigar?” 

«And leave me here alone!” his sister ex- 
claims. “How selfish yachting without their 
wives makes men. If you're both going for a 
turn in the garden, I'll come too. Wait while I 
get a wrap.” 

“Flo and you can follow me. You'll find me 
down there,” Arch says, nodding his head to- 
wards the open window; and then he makes his 
way out of the room and down into the garden, 
without further impediment being offered to his 
progress by Mrs. Dumorest. 

Involuntarily—no, not that, but against his 
better judgment—he turns his steps in the 
direction of the spot on which that slender, 
black-robed figure is still standing watching the 
yachts that are swinging at anchor, and the 
phosphoric light that is perpetually breaking 
out in patches of brilliancy on the calm, still 
surface of the bay. 

She turns her head slightly as he approaches, 
and speaks, but it is her dog, not Mr. Sal- 
toun, whom she addresses : 

“Go in and fetch my cloak, Vengeance. 
Go!” 

The big mastiff rises from his place by her 
side and trots away towards the entrance door, 
and Arch feels irresistibly impelled to stand 
still and watch for whatever may come to 
pas S 

He 


is not in such proximity to Mrs. Cardigan 


as to make the halt remarkable in the eyes of 
any chance passers by, and there seems to be 
nothing at all special in the situation, when he 
is presenily joined by his brother-in-law. 

‘Flo has thought better of coming out,” Mr. 
Dumorest begins. ‘That dog nearly knocked 


her down on the stairs, and she says her nerves 


are shattered. 
Mr. Dumorest speaks as if he were well accus- 


tomed to the spectacle of the calamity he 
names, 

He repeats his wife’s report as to the state of 
her nerves with an utter absence of anything 


expressive of anxious solicitude. Nevertheless 
the lady to whom “that dog” belongs feels 
ealled upon to avow her sense of the responsi- 
bility of ownership. 

“T trust that it is not my dog who has caused 
the mischief? If it is, pray-convey my sincere 
apologies to the lady for his awkwardness,” she 
says, alvancing a few steps, and speaking exclu- 

ively to Mr. Dumorest. 

But as the offending dog rejoins the party at 
this juncture with his mistress’s cloak bundled 
up in his mouth, Arch feels that he has a reason- 
able excuse for joining in the conversation. Ac- 
cordingly, hat in hand, both men reply to the 
lady at the same time, thesone assuring her that 
he is convinced his wife will be in sufficiently good 
care to respond to the apologies in person in the 
morning, and the other declaring that his 
sister’s nerves must have heen very much out of 


rear previously, or it would have been impossible | 


for them to have received a shattering from | 
coming in contact with such a splendid and 
ious fellow as the mastiff. 
She hows in free, frank, pleased acknowledg- 
ment of the praises of her dog, expresses a civilly 
carel hope that Mrs. Dumorest’s nerves will 


be restored to their normal condition by the 
morning, and then with a brief “ good evening, 


rentlemen,” walks away into the evening gloom 
companied by her dog. 

‘Thank you, Vengeance,” she whispers, 
oftly caressing his head as he stalks solemnly 
rong by her side, “ you have done good work 
for me this evening, dear old fellow; that is,” 


» continues, in louder tones, as she comes to 


1 weary pause, and sinks in an inert, tired-out 


attitude on to one of the terrace-seats, “ that is 
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if the work's worth doing at all, which I doubt, 
Vengeance, as I’ve doubted most of the safest 
possibilities that have been put before me all my 
life.” 

The expression of her face is one of such 
subtly commingled doubt, dissatisfaction, disap- 
pointment andanger, that Mrs. Dumorest, taking 
sights from the window at the terrace below, is 
gratified, and is at the same time conscious of 
having her curiosity concerning this woman con- 
siderably stimulated. 

(To be Continued.) 





A GIFT AT PARTING. 





Fare thee well, and fare thee sweetly ! 
And, since we must shortly sever, 

Name some token that will meetly 
Symbolise my love for ever. 

Gaud of gold, or costly jewel, 
Which, my darling, shall it be ? 

« Ah!” she murmurs, “ that were cruel, 
These would be unworthy thee.” 


Name it, then, before we sunder— 
Gift that ne’er will fade or perish. 

Is there aught on earth or under, 
That for love of me _ would’st 

cherish, 

Over it to thrill and linger 
When my face is far away ? 

Yes!’ And up the tiny finger 
Bids me listen to her say. 


«Give me but one solemn kiss, love, 
And while on iny lips it hovers, 

Breathe a silent vow by this, love, 
Ne’er, while heaven the round earth 

covers, 

To bestow on other woman 
What, by right, belongs te me ; 

And with love intense and human 
Still my heart shall beat for thee.” 


Angel wife! so much to offer 
For a gift so poor and simple, 

When each kiss my soul shall proffer 
Cheek, or mouth, or charming 

dimple, 

Can but breathe its passion gently — 
Love and faith and truth eterne, 

If thy heart but list intently 
To the words that live and burn. 


Take, then, with this kiss that settles 
On thy lips’ imperial blossom 

What I pledge between the petals 
To-thy pure and saintly bosom— 

Faithfulness to thee completely, 
Never from thy heart to stray ! 

Fare thee well, and fare thee sweetly ! 
Now, my love, I must a-vay. 


N. D. U. 





PROTECTION OF WOOD FROM FIRE. 





Or the four principal materials used in con- 
struction, wood is generally supposed to be that 
which has the least power to resist fire. This 
idea in general is correct, and yet under certain 
cireumsta:.ces wood will resist fire longer than 
iron. Firemen are reluctant to enter a building 
on fire when it is known that the supports are of 
iron, yet do not hesitate where they are of wood. 
This apprehension of danger from iron supports, 


| the growth of experience, plainly proves the 


superiority of wood over iron as to’a fire-resist- 
ing quality. 

A floor of wooden beams placed apart in the 
usual way has but little fire-resisting quality. 
The fire, aided by a free current of air between 
the beams, rapidly consumes them as so many 
pieces of well-placed kindlings. This defect in 
the construction of wooden floors has led to 
various devices, one of which is the use of 
plaster or gypsum, which is thickly spread upon 
thelathing at the bottom of the opening be- 
tween the beams, and also extended up on each 








side. This forms a good filling, effectual in 
preventing the draught of air; but it has been 
found to induce rapid decay of the timber, and 
is therefore a failure. 

In the use of ordinary deafening, concrete, 
plaster, or any similar filling, it is requisite to 
increase the size of the floor-timbers sufficiently 
to sustain safely the weight of this filling. The 
fillings above named are adead weight upon the 
floor. If some filling be used which would sus- 
tain itself, such, for example, as wood, or if the 
intervening spaces be filled with so many ad- 
ditional floor-beams, these would not only sus- 
tain themselves but would contribute to the 
general strength of the floor; or, the floor not 
needing additional strength, the beams could be 
all reduced in depth to the required limit of 
strength. 

An arrangement of this kind produces what 
is termed a solid timber floor, upon which, 
there being no interstices of the passage of air 
the fire, retarded, acts only in slowly charring 
the surface. Such a floor would resist the action 
of fire for many hours, and would be effectual 
in preventing the spread of it. 

But wood is subject to decay; and for this 
reason is inferior to iron, which is deteriorated 
by rust generally in a very small degree. Where 
iron can be protected from injury by fire, it is 
far superior to wood. For general building pur- 
poses, however, wood, if protected from decay, 
is superior to iron. Our want now is some 
effectual ready method of preventing decay in 
wood. 








HIS OBJECT. 





A youne gent is discovered surrounded by his 
friends, who are jesting with him regarding his 
attentions to a certain young lady. 

Youne Gent: “ Boys, I'll tell you how it is. 
You see, I care nothing for the girl—it is the 
old man’s pocket-book I am after.” 

Cnorvus or Frienps: “Ha! ha!” 

Second “Scene—a parlour. Time, 11 p.m. 
Young gent seated. 

Young gent rises to depart, hesitates, as if 
bashful, and then slowly remarks: 

“Miss Matilda, excuse me, but you must be 
aware that my frequent visits, my attentions, 
cannot have been without an object ?” 

Youne Lapy: “ Ah, yes, so I’ve heard, and 
shall be only too happy to grant what you de- 
sire. (Takes from the table a paper-parcel, and 
unfolding it, displays a large old-fashioned and 
empty pocket-book!) This, I have been in- 
formed, is that object. Permit me to present 
it, and congratulate you that you will in future 
have no further occasion te renew these visits 
and attentions.” 

Young gent swoons. 








HOME, WIFE, AND SATURDAY. 





Happy is the man who has a little home and 
a little angel in it on Saturday night—a house, 
no matter how little, provided it will hold two 
or so—no matter how humbly furnished, provided 
there is hope in it. Let the winds blow—close 
the curtains. What if they are plain calico, 
without border, tassel, or any such thing. Let 
the rain come down—heap up the fire. No 
matter if you haven’t a candle to bless yourself 
with, for what a beautiful light glowing coals 
make ! 

Rendering cloudless, shedding a sunset through 
the room—just light enough to talk to—not 
loud, as in the highways, not rapid, as in the 
hurrying world, but softly, softly whispering, 
with pauses between for the storm without and 
the thoughts within to fill up with. Then 
wheel the sofa around by the fire; no matter if 
the sofa is a settee. How sweetly the music of 
silver bells for the time to come falls on the 
listening heart then! How mournfully swells 
the chimes of “ the days that are no more !” 





In one month over 5,000 tons of fish have been 
seized at Billingsgate as unfit for human food. 
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CRIME. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


But only nerve and heart can win, 
And that by stern insistance. 


Upon entering the palace, Miss Pelham pro- 
ceeded directly to the handsome suite of rooms 
assigned to her. 

A maid had been procured for her, and she 
was in waiting for the return of her young 
mistress. 

She was a woman of some thirty years of age, 
with a sallow complexion, sharp features, a low, 
narrow forehead, and a pair of small, pale eyes, 
which were strangely uneasy and furtive in their 
glances. 

Her hair was of pale hay-colour, and plastered 
close to the sides of her head, giving her a 
peculiarly meek expression. She was known as 
Susan Priggs. 

Like the other servants of the colony, she was 
a convict. 

She had been sent out from England, some 
three years before, for passing counterfeit 
money. 

Her record in England had been bad. She 
had been a thief, and a companion of thieves, 
and had been sentenced, upon conviction of the 
crime, above mentioned, to transportation and 
penal servitude for seven years. 

Since her arrival at Sydney her conduct had 
been most exemplary. 

She had pretended to piety ; had served three 
years in one family as nurse and housemaid, 
and had only been returned to the authorities 
because her master had decided to remove to 


[THE GOVERNOR’S SECRETARY. | 


Melbourne, and had no further use for her 
services. 

Lord Strathmere’s secretary had been 
applied to to find a maid, that morning, for 
Miss Pelham. 

He had seen this woman, learned her history, 
and recommended her. 

The Baron had ordered her to be sent to 


m. 

After a brief interview he had ordered her to 
report for duty to Miss Pelham, and it thus 
happened that Gerda found the woman in her 
room upon her return. 

Susan Priggs’s appearance was not prepossess- 
ing, and Miss Pelham felt an instinctive repug- 
nance to her at sight. 

She was too well-bred to display this aversion, 
and greeted the woman courteously with a 
bow. 

“Tam Susan Priggs, miss,” said the convict- 
woman, introducing herself after a deprecating 
fashion. “ Your new maid, miss, as my lord, the 
governor, has just ordered to wait upon you. 
Shall I take your bonnet, miss ?” 

She removed Miss Pelham’s wraps with a 
gentleness and dexterity that promised well for 
the future. 

«Some parcels have come for you, miss,” she 
said, when she had wheeled a chair before the 
bright hearth for the young lady. “Shall I 
open them and put your purchases away ?” 

« Yes—but first tell me something about your- 
self, Susan. Are you English ?” 

“ Yes, miss, a Cockney, born within the sound 
of Bow Bells,” declared Susan Priggs. 

“What brought you to Australia ? Had you a 
friend here ?” 

The woman looked down at her dress. 

“Tama convict, miss,’ shesaid, meekly. “I 
was sent ont for passing counterfeit money. But 
I was innocent. I aman innocent woman, I 
pledge you my word, miss.” 

Miss Pelham shrank somewhat further from 
her new attendant. 

She did not believe in the innocence so loudly 
vaunted. 











The woman looked capable of passing counter- 
feit money, and even of making it. She was 
like the still water that runs deep. 

“If Lord Strathmere saw you, and deemed 
you a fitting attendant for me,” said the young 
lady, gently, “I should surely have confidence 
in you. You may put away my purchases. I 
have a new gown, which will answer for dinner 
wear. You may leave that out.” 

The gown in question had been bought of a 
dressmaker, who had just completed it for a 
young lady customer. 

It had been found to fit Miss Pelham, who 
had had no difficulty in securing it. 

Luncheon was served in the young lady’s 
room. 

In the course of the afternoon, Mr. Pelham 
came in, fresh from out-of-doors. 

He had already visited the barracks, Fort 
Macquarie and Fort Philip. 

He had formed many opinions concerning the 
climate, the system of government, and the 
management of convicts, and was anxious to 
ventilate them. 

Susan Priggs glided into the adjoining bed- 
chamber and closed the door. 

Mr. Pelham looked after her wonderingly. 

«An exceedingly unpleasant-looking person, 
my dear,” he remarked. ‘ Who is she ?” 

“The new maid whom Lord Strathmere has 
sent to attend me,” replied Gerda. “She is a 
convict.” 

“She ought to be, with that face! Odd, isn’t 
it, Gerda, to have thieves and scoundrels to wait 
upon us at table and in our rooms? I don’t 
doubt but she isas good as any servant to be 
found out here, but I am sorry that we did not 
bring cut a maid from England.” 

“You forget we could not find a suitable 
person willing to underiake the voyage, papa. 
I daresay that Susan Priggs will do as well as 
anyone, but I can’t say that I like her looks. 
You have been to the barracks ?” 

“Yes, Gerda,” replied the banker, seating 
himself. 
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Miss Pelham sat down beside him and took 
one of his hands in hers. 

She was pale, and there was a look of plead- 
ing in her sweet, dusk eyes that appealed to 
her father’s loving heart. 

“Did you see him, papa?” she whispered. 

“Him? Ralph Chandos? Yes, I saw him.” 

“He was at the barracks ?” 

«Yeo, dear; dressel in convict-yellow, and 
looking desperate enough, not at all like the 
Ralph Chandos who wos heir to the Strathmere 
barony.” 

The girl’s frame quivered. 

“Oh, papa!” she breathed. “ My poor inno- 
cent, wronged Ralph! It is cruel—cruel !” 

Her passionate outery came from her very 
heart. 

“T hoped that you had grown reasonable, 
Gerda,” said her father, gravely. “If Ralph 
Chandos had been innocent, his innocence could 
have been proved at his trial. Your sympathy 
is wasted upon a tredeherous assassin.” 

The girl recoiled as if she had been struck a 
blow. 

«Oh, papa,” she exclaimed, “you ought not 
to condemn Ralph as a murderer, you who knew 
him so well. Did he speak of me?” 

«‘No, he never mentioned your name. He had 
delicacy enough to comprehend that the name of 
a pure young lady was not to be spoken in that 
foul atmosphere. He realises, if you do not, that 
the past is dead, and you are as far above him 
as a star is above a worm.” 

“Oh, my poor Ralph—my poor, dear boy !” 
cried the girl ina moaning voice. “ Papa, what 
will they do with him now ?” 

«Tf he were a skilled mechanic, he would be 
set at some one of the public works. The govern- 
ment buildings, which you have admired to-day, 
are the work of convicts. As it is, he may be put 
to work at the docks; he may be compelled to 
break stone and help build the public roads; he 
may be set to clean the streets ; or, what is most 
probable, he may be assigned as a servant.” 

«He? Ralph Chandos ?” 

Yes. 
exception to the general rule of convicts ?” 

« But, papa, he was the heir of a barony: he 
is a university graduate, cultivated, refined, and 
noble. He to serve inferiors who may treat him 
brutally! Itis horrible. He is one of the proudest 
souls.” 

**So much the worse for him. He has made his 
bed, let him lie in it. You will never see him 
again, Gerda. The sooner you forget him the 
better.” 

The girl clung to her father with both arms. 

‘Dear papa,’ she whispered, “you have 
always been so good to me, and now I want you 
to be better still. If Ralph can be assigned to 
any employer, will you not apply for him? For 
my sake, papa.” 

** And bring him to Government House, where 
we are only invited guests? Impossible!” 

“Then I shall ask Lord Strathmere to do 

” 


, 


0. 


“‘T forbid your speaking on the subject to the 
governor,” said Mr. Pelham, with unwonted 
sternness. “ Do you suppose that the baron will 
wish to be perpetually reminded of his family 
disgrace by the presence of his unfortunate 


cousin? Do you suppose that Chandos could 
bear to enter your presence in convict-garb as a 
servant? I tell you, he would rather break 
stones in the streets.” 

The words, although seemingly harsh, were 
just, as Miss Pelham could not help but acknow- 
ledge. 

Ralph Chandos could never bear to be a con- 
vict-menial in the house of his cousin, who had 
succeeded to his expected title and inheritance, 
and who treated him as if he had been a criminal 
of the worst possible type. 

«Then what can be done,” 
ingly. 
papa, help me to save him. 

The banker shook his head sorrowfully. 

«There is nothing to be done, Gerda,” he said, 
“only to submit to the inevitable. This is a 
lesson you will have to learn, my child, like 
everyone else. Ralph Chandos has passed out 
of your life. Forget him as soon as possible. I 


she asked, despair- 
‘TI cannot leave him to his fate. Dear 


” 


Did you expect that he would be an | 


desire never again to hear his name from your 
lips. You shall not wreck your life upon his 
account.” 

There was a decision in the banker’s manner 
that announced to his petted daughter that he 
had made up his mind against Chandos, and 
that all her pleading could not soften his heart 
toward our hero. 


daughter dress for dinner. 

The young girl looked after him with an ex- 
pression of resolution that ennobled and trans- 
tigured her lovely face. 

‘* Give Ralphup !” shesaid to herself. “ Never! 
He has only me in all the world to depend upon. 
XY shall not fail him. But what can I do? Away 
from England, the scene of the tragedy that 
wrecked his lifes, how shall I hope to clear his 
name? Weare toremain herea year. It will 
be a year of torture for poor Ralph. How will 
he be able to bear it, or live through it ?” 

While her new maid assisted at her toilet, she 
busied her brain in plans for her lover’s release 
and restoration to his rights. 

She had a plentiful allowance of pocket- 
money. 

How should she best employ it in Chandos’s 
cause ? 

The question had not been solved when her 


dress of rich black silk, relieved by a white lace 
fichu and bright ribbons, gave her a festal 
air. 
Mr. Pelham looked at her approvingly and 
with parental pride, and gave her his arm, con- 
ducting her down to the drawing-room. 

Lord Strathmere, in full dinner dress, was in 
waiting to receive them. 

He came forward and shook hands with Miss 
Pelham, complimenting her on looking so weil 
| after her fatigues, and presented his secretary 
to her. 

This gentleman, who had been secretary to 
the preceding governor, Lord Strathmere desired 
to continue in office, as he was thoroughly con- 
versant, not only with his own duties, but with 
| those of his superior. 

He was an Englishman, named Carew, of 
refined manners and perfect breeding. 

Lord Strathmere took Miss Pelham 
dinner, the other gentlemen following. 
repast was served with ceremony. 

After the return to the drawing-room, there 
were several calls from persons in authority, who 
hastened to pay their respects to the new 
governor. 

The evening was full of triumph to the 
baron. 

Miss Pelham retired early, and her father 
followed her when the last guest had de- 
parted. 

“Carew,” said Lord Strathmere, abruptly, 
when he fourid himself alone with his secretary, 
“you must have heard of the disgrace brought 
upon my family by my cousin, Ralph Chandos, 
who murdered my poor uncle ?” 

The secretary bowed assent. 

“Chandos came outin the same ship with 
me,” continued the baron. “ He is a desperately 
bad fellow, and I desire to see him placed under 
the strictest possible restraint. He must not be 
assigned as a servant. He must be deprived of 
the faintest degree of liberty.. I want him 
worked in the chain-gang, you understand.” 

’ Again the secretary bowed assent. 

«* But I don’t want to appear in the matter,” 
said the governor. “I desire to keep my own 
hand out of sight. You can arrange it, I sup- 
pose ?” 

«Easily enough, my lord. The slightest hint 
to that effect will be sufficient, provided he has 
not already been assigned.” 

“That is very improbable. He is not the sort 
of person one would select for a profitable ser- 
vant. See to the matter the first thing in the 
morning, Carew, and mind that my name is not 
mentioned. I am the more anxious that he 
should be treated with severity,” he added, 
“because people at home will watch to see if I 
treat him with favouritism. No one shall be 
able to accuse me of failing in my duty. The 
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father returned to take her down to dinner, Her \ 





young man is thoroughly bad, and he must 
suffer the punishment he deserves.” 

Lord Strathmere retired to his room with the 
conviction that he had managed the matter very 
cunningly, and that Chandos would be thrust 
into the chain-gang at once. 

“He won’t survive the disgrace six months,” 
he thought, exultantly. ‘I know his pride and 
his spirit. Chained to thieves and murderers, 
compelled to loathsome toil, treated brutally, he 
will die, or he will grow desperate, and do some- 
thing wild that will compel his severe punish- 
ment, or execution. Iam sure of it, he will not 
live cix months.” 

His lordship’sexultation was turned to chagrin 
the next morning when his secretary joined him 
in the library, soon after breakfast, with the 
report. 

“T have visited the barracks this morning, 
my lord, and made inquiries after the prisoner 
Chandos. I was too late, your exeellency... He 
was ‘assigned’ yesterday. 

«« Assigned ?” gasped the baron, incredulously. 
«Why, we only arrived in port the day before. 
Assigned ? To whom ?” 

“To one, Doctor Marsh, formerly surgeon of 
the ‘ Clytemnestra.’” 

«But this is a game to cheat the authori- 
ties!’ cried the governor, in a rage. “ Doctor 

rsh has nc preperty.” 

«IT made the closest inquiries, my lord,” de- 
clared the secretary, “and I assure you tlie 
matter is perfectly correct. Doctor Marsh 
bought, yesterday morning, of a discontented 
bushman, whom he happened to meet at his 
hotel, a sheep-farm up-country, for a very small 
sum. As soon as the deed was transferred, and 
guaranty given for payment, Doctor Marsh came 
to the barracks and asked that Chandos be 
‘assigned’ to him as his servant. His request 
was complied with, and Marsh and Chandos 
went away tosether. I think they have already 
quitted Sydney.” 

Lord Strathmere turned away, gnashing his 
teeth. 

This was the first check his villanous scheme 
had received. 

“Outwitted by that old ship doctor!” he 
said to himself. ‘Can he suspect anything? I 
shall have to look after 'txe doctor aiso, it seems. 
I must find a trusty agent to follow up Marsh 
and Chandos. Ralph must be put in the chain- 
gang. Marsh must be disposed of also—but 
how ?” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


That far off look no time 
Could change or soften. 


Tue report of Lord Strathmere’s secretary 
was correct. 

Upon arriving at Sydney, Dr. Marsh had pro- 
ceeded to a hotel in George Street, and made 
himself comfortable. 

He had acquaintances in town, and an account 
at one of the banks, having frequently visited 
Sydney before. 

Nothing could be done for Chandos’s relief 
that day, and he was obliged to leave our 
hero at the barracks, whither he had been 
taken. 

At an early hour the next morning, however, 
the good old doctor proceeded to put his plans 
in operation. 

After breakfast, as he was about to proceed 
to a real-estate transfer office, he encountered a 
seedy-looking farmer upon the hotel steps, and 
he stopped to make some inquiries of him in 
regard to the best place to “locate” a farm up- 
country. 

It so happened that the man he accosted was 
the owner of a sheep-farm in the “ bush,” and 
that he was very anxious to sell, even at a low 
price, he having just received tidings of a com- 
fortable inheritance in England, where his 
family had remained. 

The opportunity was too good to be lost. Dr. 
Marsh bought the farm, stock included, making 
a smadl payment down. 

The transaction was concluded ina lawyer’s 
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office, to which the two adjourned, and the old 
ship doctor found himself a landowner. 

He visited a tailor, discarding his worn-out 
clothes for new, and then took his way to the 
barracks. 

Applying to the comptroller-general, he an- 
nounced himself as having bought a farm and 
desiring a servant to assist his labours upon 
it. 

He told the story of the mutiny of the convicts 
on board the “‘ Clytemnestra,” which was already 
known, extolled Chandos’s heroism, coolness, 
and self-sacrifice, and ended by applying for 
the services of Ralph Chandos. 

There was no one to make objection, the 
necessary papers were filled out, and when the 
doctor departed he was accompanied by our 
hero. 

The first care of the doctor was to procure for 
his new “servant” a suit of well-fitting gar- 
ments. 

The two then proceeded to the hotel. 

“ Tshall leave Sydney to-day,” said Dr. Marsh, 
when they were safely in his room. “I have 
bought a farm fully stocked, and have but few 
purchases to make; for many reasons, I desire 
to get away from town before Lord Strathmere 
learns that you have been assigned to me. I do 
not know that he could take you away from me, 
Chandos, but he might try it.” 

«You have noticed, then, how much he dis- 
likes me ?” said Chandos. 
and believes me his murderer.” 

“Humph!” said the dootor, drily. “ Remain 
here, during my absence, my dear boy. I shan’t 
be gone more than a couple of hours.” 

He went out again, but his absence was pro- 
longed to twice the period named. 

He found his farmer again—the one of whom 
he had bought the land, and procured from him 
a chart to guide him to his new domain. 

He bought of him the stout waggon and 
oxen with which he had come-to town, and he 
stocked the waggon with every necessity and 
luxury he could think of, from coffee and 
groceg’s stuffs to rifles, revolvers and ammuni- 
tion. ° 

A few books were included, an1 some trifles 
for trading purposes with the blacks, as* the 
aborigines of the country are termed. , 

Before sunset, the doctor’s preparations were 
completed. 

Leaving his waggon at a little distance from 
the hotel, he returned for Chandos. 

The two made their way to the vehicle, 
entered it, and set out upon their journey into 
the interior. 

They took the road to Paramatta. 

Both were silent until they had left the town 
behind them. 

But when they had reached a lonely portion 
of the highway, and the shadows of night were 
gathering Chandos expressed his thanks to the 
doctor, who noticed that the young man’s stern 
and haggard eyes were strangely softened, and 
that there were tears in them. 

“TI was in a desperate mood this morning, 
doctor,” Chandos acknowledged. ‘‘ Heaven must 
have sent you to me to save me from some act 
of madness.” 

«You have not ceased to believe in the good- 
ness of Him, then, in spite of all your wrongs, 
my dear boy? Thatis well. I thought of you 
in prison, last night, and I had many misgiv- 
ings, lest my little plan should fail of success. 
But everything worked prosperously with me 
to-day. I bought a sheep-farm this morning. I 
then went to the comptroller-general, who is an 
acquaintance of mine, and more than willing 
to oblige me. The result is my complete 
success.” 

“But you have bought this farm simpiy on 
my account,” said Chandos. “ Youare no farmer 
or stock-raiser. Youhave sacrificed your time 
and money for my sake.” 

“Well, if I have, whose business is it, my 
boy? Ihave neither wife nor child to call me 
to account. As to my time, I have lost my situa- 
tion, and my time has no money value. As to 
my money, this little speculation of mine is not 
a bad one. The farm is worth more than I paid 
for it, and I can sellit any day for what I gave 


He loved his uncle, | 











for it,” said the doctor, cheerfully. “I don’t see | 
any sacrifice.” 

**But I do,” said Chandos, with emotion. 
“You exile yourself to an uncongenial and | 
isolated spot for my sake. You condemn your- | 
self to an occupation of which you know nothing, 
simply to benefit me.” 

“ And why should [ not ?” demanded the good 
old doctor, blowing his nose loudly, to hide his 
agitation. “If you were Lord Strathmere, as 
you ought to be, you would have no need of me, 
and I should go about my business—which 
isn’t with noblemen, as a general thing. But | 
you are the victim of a heinous wrong, and I | 
never was a man to stand by and see another 
man wronged. You are in sore need of sympathy 
and active help. And so I have resolved to 
befriend you, my dear boy. Youare no ‘servant’ 
—let the word never be spoken between us. 
You are my adopted son from this hour for- 

vard.’”” 

A great hardness and bitterness had pos- 
sessed the soul of Ralph Chandos from the hour 
when Lord Strathmere had delivered him up to 
the captain of the “ Duke of Wellington,” as a 
convict. 

He had felt that every man’s hand was against 
him, and but for Gerda Pelham’s love and faith 
in him—but for the remembrance of her oft- 
repeated bidding to still trust in Him and in her 
—he would have plunged overboard and sunk 
himself and his sorrows in the sea. 

But now that hardness and bitterness melted 
under. the doctor’s kindness as ice melts in the 
sun. 

He tried to speak, and his voice choked. His 
noble features were convulsed with sudden agi- 
tation, and tears that all his wrongs had failed 
to wring from him—tears that were no discredit 
to his manhood—streamed down his cheeks. 

He held out his hand and the doctor grasped 


it. 
“‘May He for ever bless you!” said the poor 
young fellow, when he found his voice. “ And 
may He reward you—I never can.” 

The old doctor’slips quivered. He turned away 
to hide his own tears. 

“You needn’t thank me,” he said, with 
assumed brusqueness, after a brief pause. “If 
you thank anybody, it should he Miss Pelham. 
It was her faith in you that opened my eyes, my 
dear boy. But enough of this. You have set 
me blubbering like a great calf. We are well 
on our way, and here we are by the river. I 
propose a halt for the night.” 

He stopped his oxen and alighted. 
followed his example. 

The task of unyoking the animals was too 


Chandos 





much for the doctor, and he stood by helplessly | 


while our hero set to work. 

‘Rather more difficult than reefing a sail, or 
killing a seal, eh, my boy?” said his friend, 
laughing at Chandos’s awkwardness. “ Ah, 
there you have it. We shall be famous farmers, 
I see.” 

The animals were turned loose to graze by the 
side of the river, and the two men arranged 
their little camp for the night. 

The doctor brought out some fresh beef-stcaks 
ready for broiling, a fowl, bread, potatoes, and 
materials for coffee. 

Chandos gathered sticks, a fire was kindled, 
and a gipsy feast was soon in course of prepara- 
tion. ~ 

“ This is rather better than Pinnacle Island,” 
observed the doctor, complacently. “Im a 
better purveyor even than you, eh, Chandos? 
There’s salt, and here’s pepper. We can imagine 
ourselves a pair of Ishmaelites. We might be 
worse off, my dear boy.” 

Chandos shivered. 

Yes, I might be worse off,” he said, slowly- 
“T have lost all I held dear, but I might have 
been made to know deeper humiliations than I 
have yet undergone. I might have been driven 
to despair and suicide.” 

‘So long as I live you are safe,” said the 
doctor. “And now let us eat our supper, and 
not search the future for possible ills. Let us 
wake the best of the present.” 

They acted upon this suggestion, eating their 








supper cheerfully, and making no further refer 


; ence to Chandos’s private afiairs. 


3ut when the feast had been concluded, and 
the camp fire had burned to embers, and the two 
men lay on the ground under the mellow stars, 
the doctor said abruptly : 

“Tell me your story over again, Chandos. I 
read accounts of the trial, but I wish to hear of 
the murder from your point of view.” 

Chandos rehearsed the story of his uncle’s 
murder, and his own trial, giving the testimony 
as nearly as he could remember it, extenuating 
nothing. 

“I don’t see that anything can be done,” said 
the doctor, reluctantly. ‘ Your enemy isa deep 
one. He does not seem to have left a single 
possibility of discovery. I did think that a 
clever detective might unearth the mystery.” 

“T made every efiort to discover the murderer 
—every effort that was possible to one abandoned 
by his friends,” said our hero. “No detective 
could ferret out a secret so well hidden.” 

“You say that Miss Pelham, in her visit «& 
you at Lewes gaol, spoke of one 'Thomas Crow] 
as having money for which he could not, or did 
not, account. This Crowl had no cause of enmity 
to you?” 

«* None whatever.” 

“ Nevertheless, I will have Mr. Thomas Crow] 
looked after, said the doctor, quietly. “I have 
a friend or two in England who wi!l keep an eye 
upon him and inform me of his movements. 
Chandos, my dear boy, 1am sorry to say that I 
see no way of escape for you, no possibility of 
clearing your name. Yet, I believe in the jus- 
tice of Him, and in the old adage that ‘ Murde1 
will out.’ Everything may come out righi 
yet.” 

Yet he sighed, knowing how improbable such 
a termination of affairs was likely to be. 

And Chandos, reading his thoughts, echoed 
the sigh. 

They talked till nearly midnight, and then 
wrapped themselves in blankets and went t 
sleep. 

Chandos was awake at daybreak. He hada fire 
burning and breakfast was nearly ready when 
the doctor opened his eyes. 

The latter took a plunge-bath in the river, 
as the other had done before him, made his 
toilet, and was ready for breakfast. 

After the meal, the oxen were yoked to the 
waggon, and the travellers resumed their 
journey. 

Halts were made at noonday and at night- 
fall, the latter extending until the next morn- 
ing. 

The journey was not without incident and was 
very pleasant. 

The first kangaroo they beheld was an object 
of wonder to Chandos, it being a tame animal, 
a pet at a country farm-house. 

'T'he sheep-farm which the doctor had bought 
was, with his slow means of locomotion, some 
five days distant from Sydney. 

It comprised two or three hundred acres of 
farm-land, with a licensed “run” for sheep in 
addition. 

The stock numbered several hundred head. 

The servants who had been employed upon it 
were black, with the exception of two or three 
convicts, whom the late owner of the farm 
had returned to the care of the comptroller- 
general, 

All this, Dr. Marsh informed Chandos of, as 
they pursued their journey. 

‘hey passed through Paramatia, where other 
purchases, including two good horses, were 
made. 

Upon the third day after leaving Paramatta, 
they encountered a horseman upon the lonely 
road, who appeared to be a bushman, and the 
doctor accosted him, making inquiries in regard 
to his new possession. 

« Mackenzie’s farm and sheep-run ?” repeated 
the stranger. “ You’re on the right road for it. 
It’s up in the hill-region, and very good pro- 
perty, too. I passed there day before yesterday ; 
everything was in good order. But Mackenzie 
isn’t at home.” 

“I know it. I saw him at Sydney, and 
bought the property of him.” 
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“Oh, you did ?” said the stranger, whistling. 
Good will and all, as the lawyers say ?” 

«What do you mean ?” 

“Well, you see, Mackenzie was pretty rough 
on the blacks, and they got down on him. I’m 
a sort of neighbour of his—two sheep-stations 
beyond—my name is 'Tom Harvey—and I know 
just what luck he had. He employed some of 
the blacks as shepherds, and when some sheep 
were missing, he laid it to them, and said they 
stole them. He flogged them frightfully to 
make them confess,” said Mr. Harvey. “They 
ran away, of course, and the whole tribe vowed 
vengeance. ‘They made the place pretty hot for 
Mackenzie. I don’t wonder he quit.” 

The doctor looked dismayed. 

“T want to be friendly with them,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘I shall begin clear.” 

“Tf you can make them comprehend that you 
have no friendship or interest in Mackenzie, you 
may induce them to let you alone. They burned 
Mac’s ricks, killed his sheep, fired his house, and 
tormented him nearly to death. He had pluck, 
though, and I was wondering why he had left. 
Hadn’t heard of his being killed, but thought it 
possible. I'll see youagain, neighbour, and put 
you up to the antics of them blacks when I re- 
turn.” 


He passed on, and the travellers resumed their | 


journey. 

*“Rather a dismal outlook,” said the doctor. 
“T don’t want to succeed to Mackenzie’s enmities 
along wiih his property.” 

The next day was expected to bring them to 

their journey’s end. About the middle of the 
afternoon they ascended to the top of the ridge 
over which the road led, and beheld below them 
a fair and smiling plain, watered by a shining 
river, shadowed upon its northern side by lofty 
hills, and stretching far and wide—a spot so 
beautiful and so secluded that Chandos’s eye 
lingered upon it in a long and steadfast gaze. 
* The doctor unslung his field-glass and sur- 
veyed the scene with a keener scrutiny. He 
made out a house in the shelter of trees in the 
distance, and exclaimed. 

“This is Mackenzie’s, Chandos. We are almost 
at our journey’s end.” 








They resumed their journey, but it was nearly 
sunset when they arrived at the hut which was | 
to be their future home. | 

An air of thrift pervaded the spot. A garden, | 
enclosed by whitewashed palings, surrounded | 
the dwelling, which was made of logs, and was | 
of ample size, its dimensions further increased | 


by a wide, encircling veranda. An orchard of | 
fruit trees gave added attractiveness to the | iy of ( 
| society, and it will be seen that the sum is one 


place. 


more sugar ; in this state is is eaten as an accom- 
paniment to meat. Lastly, when the fruit is 
perfectly ripe all the starch is changed into gum 
or sugar; it then develops an acrid principle, in 
which state it is eaten raw or in the form of 
fritters. The banana fig, which is eaten when 
perfectly ripe, is rather a fruit than a nutritious 
substance; it is soft, full of sugar, melting, 
possessing a powerful perfume, and forms a 
principal dish for desert in the tropical regions. 
In some countries they cut them while green, 
and hang the bunches in their houses to ripen. 
In China the ripening is hastened by a covering 
of rice or even lime. 





THE PRICE OF A PARTY. 





Tux excessive cost of every form of hospi- 
tality in London is a subject which has of late 
more and more bitterly occupied the attention of 
all those who are competent to play the part of 
host and hostess. These include necessarily all 
whe wish to move at all in society, and who in- 
habit a house of a certain size. Society is well 
aware of the necessity that its members should 
meet together from time to time, and while it 
charitably expects nothing from those who are 
not rich enough or well-housed enough to offer 
more, it does expect that those who can should 
give it the opportunity of meeting in their 
houses; and if any such should fail to do their 
duty in this respect is the fact resented and 
punished as society knows how. 

Now this obligation should be, and in itself 
is, as light as possible. The principal element 
in a party of any kind is provided by the guests, 
and if space, light, and a cordial reception are 
furnished to these, the whole of the necessary 
provision has been made. As a fact, this is the 
case in all other capitals than London; and in 
Paris, in Vienna, and Berlin, candles, coffee, 
and ices represent the whole outlay required for 
a social meeting, with the addition only of a 
little music when it is a matter of dancing. 

’ But things are very different in London. Here 
our hosts and hostesses have held it necessary 
to compete in the costliness of their entertain- 
ments as well as in the “desirability” of their 
guests, and to such an extent has this been car- 
ried that it is now all but impossible for any- 
body having less than ten thousand a year to 
give any party, still less any ball, that will not 
be looked upon with contempt. We have been 
at some trouble to ascertain the exact cost of a 
London party of the better kind recognised by 


One or two immense gum trees shaded the hut | of considerable amount in all cases. The enter- 


from the too fierce rays of the sun. 


| 


tainments referred to all took place during this 


Dr. Marsh alighted. Chandos was already un- | present season, and the figures represent the 


yoking the oxen. 
A shed offered them shelter, and they and the 
horses were turned into it. 


ling. 


“‘T have the key,” said the doctor, producing | 


it, as they stepped upon the wide, cool veranda. 
« But what’s this 2?” 

He halted, staring at the door, which was 
broken off its hinges. 


| actual sums paid. 


An evening party at one of the great houses 


| in which the hostess is of high rank, and which 
The new-comers then moved toward the dwel- | 
| lows :—Kitchen department, £140 5s. 8d. ; fruit, 


was attended by some 400 guests, cost as fol- 


£40—-£180 5s. 8d.; wine, £27 10s.; mineral 
water, £4 10s.—£32 ; oil, £4; candles, £13 ; gas 


land men, £7—£24; hire of glass and china, 
| £6; hire of chairs, £3 2s.—£9 2s.; extra cooks, 
| £22; extra waiters, £27; police, £3 9s. 6d.; 


He had scarcely spoken, when a frightful yell | carpenters, £9 14s.—£62 3s. 6d.;-band, £70; 


arose from within the hut, anda score of hideous 
blacks, armed in savage style, and full of menac- 
ing fury, swarmed out upon them. 


(To be Continued.) 





A PALATABLE FRUIT. 





Bananas are wonderfully nutritious in cha- 
racter, and assures to the inhabitants of tropical 
climates a cheap and abundant means of suste- 
nance. ‘The large banana is gathered at three 
different stages. At a fourth part of its maturity 
it is rather milky, and contains much starch. 
If itis roasted in ashes, or boiled in water, it 
forms a very nourishing food, capable of being 
substituted for bread. If cut at three-fourths 
of its growth it is less nourishing, but contains 





sundries—ale, £2 10s.; washing, £3 10s. ; ice, 
£3—£9; total, £386 11s. 2d. 

A concert at one of the best of what may be 
called the ordinary party-giving houses in Lon- 
don cost as follows—the singers being Albani, 
Thalberg, Capoul, and five others, and the 
guests being about 250 in number :—Singers 
and conductor, £400; supper, including hire of 
everything necessary, £156; wine, &c., £45; 
total, £601. 

A ball at one of the great “houses,” with 
600 guests present, cost as follows :—Kitchen 
department, £187 18s.; wine, £62 5s.; extra 
waiters and cooks, £28 15s.; candles, £14 8s. ; 
oil, £1 13s. 9d.; gas, £17 7s.; flowers, £120; 
band, £42 15s.; police, £3; hire of chairs, £9; 
sundries, £11—£498 1s. 9d. A ball at one of 





the best ordinary houses, with 350 guests, cost 
| a3 follows:—Supper, including hire of every- 





thing, £225; wine, &c., £75; music, say £15 ; 
decorations, £300—£615. 

It will be observed that the cost of the enter- 
tainments at the great “ house” is considerably 
less in proportion than at the ordinary house, 
for while at the former the evening party cost 
at the rate of 19s. 6d. per guest, and the ball at 
the rate of 16s. 10d. per guest, at the smaller 
house the concert cost at the rate of over 48s. 
per guest, and the ball at the rate of 35s. per 
guest. This, of course, arises from the fact 
that in the great house a great establishment is 
always kept on foot, and that there is but little 
occasion to hire extra seats or to provide extra 
decorations. 

But the number of persons living on this 
scale in London is so limited that they may be 
counted on the fingers, and for hosts and hos- 
tesses at large the figures of the ordinary house 
must be taken as the basis of calculation. 








LORD BEACONSFIELD. 





In the memoirs of Lord Melbourne, recently 
published, the following anecdote of Lord 
Beaconsfield is given. When ayoung man, and 
before he had entered Parliament, he met at 
Mrs. Norten’s Lord Melbourne, then Home 
Secretary, who talked with him for a long time. 
Lord Melbourne was attracted more and more as 
he listened to the uncommon-place language and 
spirit of the youthful politician, and thought to 
himself that he would be worth serving. 
Abruptly, but with a tone of kindness which 
took away an air of assumption, he said: 

“Well, now, tell me, what do you want to 
be ?” 

The quiet gravity of the reply fairly startled 
him: ‘I want to be Prime Minister.” 








DOGS IN THEIR RELATION TO THE 
PUBLIC. * 





Dr.-Gorpon Srasies is well known as a 
funny writer, and one who has devoted greater 
attention to the interests of the canine race with 
steady and dogged perseverance than most men. 
He suggests an amended Dog Act, in which the 
dog tax should be raised to 10s.—with excep- 
tions, such as for example the blind man’s dog 
which should pay nothing, and shepherds’ or 
drovers’ dogs only to pay 2s. 6d. Every dog to 
be compelled to wear a collar, which we deferen- 
tially suggest might be altered to a regulation 
that every owner should be compelled to put a 
collar on his dog, which is a very different 
thing. 

On the back of every dog license it is proposed 
to describe minutely the symptoms of rabies, 
when the medical press have quite made up 
their minds what these symptoms are like ; and, 
what is really of more importance, that the 
railway companies should be compelled by law 
to provide proper accommodation and comfort- 
able berths for all dogs travelling on their lines, 
and the boots or boxes for dogs should be pro- 
perly cleaned and disinfected once a week, 








SCIENCE. 





A New Varnisu.—A patent has been taken 
in Germany by Dr. Reissig, of Darmstadt, for a 
coat or varnish for walls, ceilings, &c., to pre- 
vent penetration of liquids and formation of 
mould, and make possible the washing of walls 
with boiling water without injury. The liquid 
used for rooms occupied by human beings is a 
spirit solution of stearate of soda, in the propor- 
tion, e.g., of 50 gr. stearate to 1,000 gr. spirit of 
66 per cent. Allalcoholic solutions of soap may 
be used, indeed, but the stearate of soda (where 
cost is of minor importance) is preferred, as 
giving a very hard and firm coat which can even 
be cleaned by the dry method. Spirit solutions 





penetrate much deeper into the wall than 
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aqueous, owing to the small decomposition of 
the soap. The solution may be coloured with 
dragon’s blood, aniline colour, or by direct mix- 
ture of a colour which causes no decomposition 
(as ochre, ultramarine, &c.) For hospitals, dis- 
infectants may be introduced into the solution. 
On oil colours the varnish does not adhere, but 
it does very well on wood, lime, gypsum, or 
cement. lLime-water colours should be fixed 
previously, and for this Dr. Reissig recommends 
—besides the already known means—a5 per cent. 
solution of protosulphate of chromium. Lime, 
or lime containing stones, should be hardened— 
e.g., with baryta water—before coating. 


Tue Secretary of State for War has approved 
anew method of destroying guns—viz., by the 
use of gun cotton, it being found that afew 
ounces are sufficient to blow off the muzzle of a 
field gun and render it unserviceable. It is pro- 
posed that the gunners of every field battery of 
Royal Artillery shall carry small discs of gun 
cotton for this service during hostilities. 


Josrrn §. Lynn, the aeronaut who on one of 
his ascents in England reached an altitude of 
32,000 feet, recently made an ascent of 7,000 
feet near Caranjah, in India. He is considering 
the feasibility of taking observations from a 
great height for the discovery of the northwest 
passage. ; 


Harpenep Guiass.—There seems some pros- 
pect that the hardened glass introduced re- 
cently by M. de la Bastie will soon be sold as 
cheap as ordinary glass. Atarecent meeting 
of the French Society of Encouragement, M. de 
Luynes made a communication in the name of 
M. de la Bastie, on the progress which the in- 
dustry has been making since first it was brought 
into notice. Numerous specimens were shown of 
the most varied andaccurate forms: lamp-glasses, 
gas-globes, goblets of various forms, tumblers, 
mortars and pestles. It is well-known how 
easily broken these last are when made with or» 
dinary glass. Those of hardened glass will 
stand almost any amount of rough usage. 
Capsules for pharmacists and chemists, of all 
sizes and every shape, were shown; glass plates, 
in crystal or enamel, and tea and coffee cups in 
white enamel. Ordinary glasses were put ina 
basket with glasses made of hardened crystal ; 
after several shocks the former were broken to 
pieces, while the latter were as sound as ever. 
Thus all the difficulties seem to have been 
solved. But, what is most important, the pro- 
cesses of manufacture have been simplified and 
combined with the ordinary operations of a 
glass-worker, so as considerably to diminish the 
expense and give more regular forms and more 
perfect execution. The objects made with the 
liquid matter, when they are still red, are thrown 
directly into the hardening bath, and not re- 
heated, as originally, till they were soft, which 
often caused an alteration in their form. 


ArtirciaL Marsie.—A composition known 
as artificial marble, and possessing great soli- 
dity and impermeability, has come into use in 
France as a substitute for the natural article, it 
being also lighter than, and taking an equal 
polish to, the latter, beside resisting the action 
of frost better. When it is desired to have the 
article remain white, the plan is to take about 
fourteen ounces sulphate of potassa, four gal- 
lons river water, two pounds gum arabic, twenty 
pounds purified cement, and twenty pounds 
marble or alabaster powder. Of this a mixture is 
first made by dissolving over a slow fire, stir- 
ring all the time, fourteen ounces sulphate of 
potassa in four gallons of water, and after 
fusion dissolving two pounds gum arabic; a 
second mixture is then made by stirring to- 
gether twenty pounds purified cement, twenty 
pounds of the dust, and five pounds lime 
slacked sufficiently to cause it to crumble into 
powder. A part of both the mixtures is then 
poured into a mortar and stirred until the ingre- 
dient assumes a thick paste, and beaten with 
a pestle until the mass becomes: elastic. In 
making mouldings or castings the mould is 
greased and a first layer of the composition ap- 
plied about one-third of an inch in thickness, 
and this first layer is backed by another, formed 








by boiling for about three or four hours over a 
brisk fire, hemp, tow, or other filamentous sub- 
stances, cut small in the first mixture of gum 
and sulphate of potassa. The product is mixed 
with the second mixture until the filmentous 
parts are divided through the mass and the 
whole reduced to a paste. 








Tue Shah of Persia, strictly incognito, may 
be expected in England about May next. It is 
to be hoped that he will bring his own umbrella 
with him this time. On the last occasion when 
on a visit to the Duke of Sutherland, and being 
caught in a shower of rain, he borrowed an um- 
brella from a gentleman, but on reaching the 
house he threw the machine into the air, and 
away it went whirling to its destruction, to the 
great indignation of the owner. 


THE LOVE PACT. 


CHAPTER XL. 


With all its coils crushed, all its rings uncurlcd, 

The one most poisonous worm that soiled the world 

Is wrenched from off the throat of man. 
SwINBURNE, 











Unper the influence of Robert Wilmer’s words 
the little party of miners who followed him 
attacked the obstacle before them with so much 
vigour that in a very short space of time a 
practicable breach was made through the coal. 

The aperture was indeed barely large enough 
fora man to squeeze himself through on his 
hands and knees, but miners bent on an errand 
of mercy take no heed of difficulty or danger, and 
the contentions among Wilmer’s band were 
concerning which one should first essay the 
breach. 

The friendly dispute was soon settled. Robert 
would himself be first in search of his friend, 
and at once addressed himself to seek him. 

In a few seconds the men who remained with- 
out heard Wilmer’s voice calling in excited 
tones: 

«Look alive and lend a hand here, men. The 
captain’s alive !—only just though. Cut away 
a bit more on the right and then we can get him 
through.” 

The miners went to work with a will, and in 
a remarkably short space the well nigh life- 
less young soldier was drawn out of his prison. 

As the glimmer of the lamp fell on Hugh 
Mostyn’s face the strong, brave men who sur- 
rounded him gave an involuntary shudder. 

Could this be the young Hercules with the 
handsome face and resonant voice—this gaunt 
skeleton, whose white, famine-stricken face 
looked like that of the dead, with its closed eye- 
lids and helpless mouth, and who uttered no 
sound save a feeble moan ? 

Yes, there could be no question of identity. 
Wasted as was the young man’s frame its grand 
proportions could not be mistaken. 

With infinite tenderness and care the semi- 
conscious man was removed to the pit-shaft and 
raised with equal care to the mouth of the 
mine. 

Hence he was borne to Robert Wilmer’s cot- 
tage and at once taken charge of by Mrs. Wil- 
mer pending the arrival of a physician. 

Then, relegating the command of the rescue 
party to his subordinates, Robert Wilmer 
rode off to carry the good news to Mostyn 
Manor. 

The engineer was well aware that he could 
trust to his mother’s discretion should 
Hugh’s faculties rally during his absence and 
enable the young soldier to make inquiry re- 
specting Eugénie. 

In his present enfeebled condition naught of 
her presumed abduction must on any account be 
imparted to him. 

It is not possible to paint the overpowering 
joy with which Lord Thanet received the glad 
tidings that Wilmer conveyed, and the senti- 
ment was heartily shared by his guests, the two 
Ladies Vavassour. 

One however whom the old roof tree of 














Mostyn Manor sheltered remained in ignorance 
of its heir’s escape from the clutches of that 
slow, cruel death, and that one was Rupert 
Kesterton. 

Apparently rendered by his long confinement 
incapable of self-control, Kesterton had insisted, 
on reaching the manor, on eating heartily and 
even drinking deeply of wine. 

The effect of this indulgence on his weakened 
system was to induce an attack so nearly akin 
to delirium that the doctor who had heen sent 


for immediately on Kesterton’s recovery from 
the pit considered it necessary to adminster 
opiates, under whose influence the schemer had 
fallen into uneasy but almost comatose 


slumber. 

Imperative orders were given by the medical 
man before leaving the mansion that nothing 
cf an exciting nature must be told the patient 
for some days after awakening or the con- 
sequences might be irrecoverable loss of 
sanity. 

When the earl, in company with Robert, 
reached the home of the latter he found Hugh 
sufficiently himself to recognise his father and 
Wilmer by the flitting of a ghostly smile over 
his pale visage. 

During the next two days Captain Mostyn’s 
recovery was very rapid. 

His supreme bodily health enabled him to re- 
gain strength in a manner little short of mar- 
vellous. 

The first audible question which Hugh was 
able to put to Wilmer related of course to 
Eugénie. 

The truth-loving Yorkshireman had consider- 
able difficulty in evading a direct answer. 

He made the most plausible excuse that he 
could conjure up for his adopted sister’s absence, 
having resolved not to impart his suspicions to 
Captain Mostyn until the latter was under the 
shelter of his own home. 

Kesterton had by no means made such rapid 
gee towards health as his kinsman had 

one. 

Despite the wretched sustenance which had 
supported life in the mine, he appeared to have 
suffered far more severely than Hugh—a result 
probably due to his previous dissipated 
habits. 

The unnatural slumber induced by the opiate 
had endured for twenty-four hours, and so 
shaken was he on his awakening that it was 
deemed best to leave him in ignorance of Cap- 
tain Mostyn’s escape. 

At last he was able to leave his chamber and 
mix again with the family. 

On the morning of the fourth day after his 
liberation from the mine he _ sauntered 
languidly into the tastefully appointed morning 
room of the mansion. 

Lady Adeline Vavassour was seated by the 
window engrossed in the perusal of Tennyson’s 
latest poem. 

Laying aside her book, she greeted Kester- 
ton with a shade less of coolness than had 
characterised her manner towards him since the 
day on which she had witnessed his cowardly 
conduct towards Eugénie. 

It was not in woman’s nature to repress 
words of kindly sympathy for one escaped from 
such terrible peril as that which had befallen 
the man whom she addressed. 

As Adeline spoke the pale visage of the 
schemer flushed with gratification and his 
features assumed an expression intended to be 
extremely ingratiating and touching. 

Kesterton was well aware that with the softer 
sex “pity” not unfrequently “melts the soul to 
love,” he remembered too that the words “‘ upon 
the hintI spake” were the text of a successful 
wooing pursued under difficulties, and he 
thought the moment had come to prefer his own 
suit. 

“ Yes, you are quite right, Lady Adeline,” he 
replied to an allusion respecting the long dura- 
tion of his imprisonment, “very many men 
have succumbed in far less time. Indeed I do 
not owe my escape from death or insanity to 
physical advantages nor to being accustomed to 
privation. No. From a higher and brighter 
source than these was the energy derived to 
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which itis due that lam here to-day a living | 


wan. 

Adeline looked at Kesterton a little doubtfully 
as he concluded. 

“T am sincerely happy to hear you say this,” 
she responded, gravely. ‘* Doubtless the highest 
strength, the noblest endurance is attained 
when we rely thus solely upon Him who holds 
earth and all earthly things in the hollow of 
His hand.” 


‘“Pardon me. You mistook me somewhat,” 


said Kesterton, passing his thin hand over his | 


mouth to hide a sneer, then looking upward at 
the clear sky outside with a mock reverent ex- 
pression. “I relied it is true on Heaven and 
trusted to it for deliverance ; but it was not of 
that I spoke. Some bright hope of earth 
cheered and consoled me. One feeling vouch- 
safed to us here below—the highest and noblest 
of earthly feelings—stayed with me even when 
hope itself had left the dark cavern—one fair 
face ficated on the thick, gloomy air—one soft 
voice seemed to break the changeless silence and 
whisper ‘ We shall meet again.” Can you doubt 
whose was that face—that,voice ?”” he went on, 
rising and walking with exaggerated feebleness 
to the chair on which Lady Adeline was seated 
end steadying himself by the back of it so that 
as he stooped over the girl’s sunny locks her 
fair, white forehead was close beneath his pale 
lips. ‘Oh, Adcline—if I may dare call you so 
—it was the memory of yourself alone that 
brought me the brightness which held me back 
from death in that horrible ordeal—for I loved 
—I love you!” 

With well-acted grace the speaker bent one 
knee at the girl’s footstool and, seizing her 
hand, drew it towards him and pressed it with a 
fervent caress. 

Lady Adeline drew back her arm with a 
sudden movement, as if it had been stung by 
ature. <A rosy flush over- 


one venomous cre 


pread her lovely face, and a cold gleam came to 
» 


hi 


cycs. 

* Rise, Mr. Kesterton,” said she, with sweet, 
calm dignity, “and forget that you have uttered 
those words—torget ee 

Nay, Adeline—dearest Adeline—do not de- 
prive me of the hope which sustained me in my 
dire distress and which I trust will guide and 
ennoble me in my future course. You cannot 
have been insensible of the ardent admiration I 
have long entertained for you—the depth of the 
affection I have now dared to declare. My 
heart is wholly yours, and without your love I 
feel that my life will be blighted and useless ! 
Give me then some faint hope that Iam not 
repugnant to you.” 

Adeline rose to her feet. Her face wore a 
disturbed and agitated look. She was no prac- 
tised coquette who had sy ovted with men’s 
hearts or was qualified to read them deeply, but 
a simple, trusting girl, and it grieved her to give 
pain cven to one for whom she felt no sentiment 
of esteem. 

«Mr. Kesterton,” she said, and her voice held 
a tremulous intonation, “I pray you speak no 
more of this. I regret that you have enter- 
tained such regard for one who cannot recipro- 
eate it. Think of itno more. In the happier 
future I trust that you may meet one who can 
return your love—but for me that cannot be.” 

**Say not so,” exclaimed Kesterton, as he rose 
from his kneeling posture. ‘ Give me but hope 
and Leare not what probation you may assign. 
It may be that you have heard the malignant 
whispers of a censorious world, rating me asa 
spendthrift and careless liver. They are false ; 
and even were they true, my love for you would 
be my salvation, could I but cherish hope. Be- 
sides, though I would not touch on aught of 
mercenary considerations, my future position 
will be more favourable. Lord Thanet cannot 
fail to forward my interests from his immense 
revenues now that my kinsman, Hugh Mostyn, 
is dead, for he has now none living save me 
Ti@Qo 

A shocked, pained look came to the girl's 
face. She recalled to mind that Kesterton 
was still in ignorance of Captain Mostyn’s 
escape. 

But her whole heart revolted at the cool, cruel, 





calculating spirit who could advance this 
thought at such a time. 

Her face and tone hardened as she said: 

“Enough, Mr. Kesterton. It is best that 
this interview should terminate. You and I can 
never be more to each other than friends.” 

And she moved towards the door. 

“ Stay, Lady Adeline!’ cried Kesterton as he 
intercepted her and, seizing her hand, clasped 
it with a convulsive pressure. ‘Grant me some 
little hope, I entreat yon. I know that you are 
heart-free—at least, the world has coupled no 
other name with yours as having won your affec- 
tions. Yes, you must be heart-free—unless— 
but perish the hateful supposition !—I was 
about to say unless the daring homage of that 
low-born but audacious mechanic, to whose care- 
lessness my kinsman Hugh owes his death and 
I my fearful captivity, has won from you—you, 
the high-born lady—a recognition all unmeet— 
and # 

The girl had struggled earnestly to release 
her hand as Kesterton poured ferth his impas- 
sioned and vehement words. 

Engrossed as were both, the muffled sound of 
footsteps on the soft carpeting of the corridor 
had escaped their ears; but at the moment the 
door opened and Lord Thanet entered. 

His lordship stood transfixed with surprise at 
sight of the girl still held captive by her hand— 
her flushed, indignant face however bearing wit- 
ness that she was an unwilling prisoner—and 
Kesterton’s eager pleading yet gaunt and ghastly 
face. 

But the ear!]’s astonishment was as nothing to 
that which came over Kesterton’s haggard visage 
at sight of those who followed his host into the 
room. 

Of these one was Robert Wilmer, his lips 
sternly set and the heavy frown on his usually 
open brow indicating clearly that he had over- 
heard Kesterton’s disparaging comments on 
him. 

But the other—he who leaned heavily upon 
the arm of the young engineer as though need- 
ing much such friendly support—who was he? 
Was it a ghost from the grave? Kesterton 
asked himself. Was it a phantom of the 
schemer’s over-guilty conscience or was it an 
accusing spirit come to call a sinful soul to its 
last dread account ? 

One thing it could not—should not be: his 
kinswan, Hugh Mostyn, in the flesh, a living, 
breathing man. 

He was soon to be undeceived. 

As Kesterton, releasing Adeline’s hand, stag- 
gered backward and covered his face with his 
hand a voice sounded in his ears which—slow 
and even sepulchral as were the tones—he could 
not doubt was that of Hugh Mostyn. 

“Father,” it said, in low, deep accents, “ you 
should have prepared me for the presence of 
that man. I knew not that he was here—that I 
should thus meet him face to face. We must 
meet no more—or if we meet it must be on the 
fresh green turf which must be crimsoned by 
the heart-blood of one of us, and which but 
one of us must leavea living man. Shall I tell 
you why ?? 

The earl inclined his head in grave and as- 
tonished acquiescence. 

Kesterton removed one hand from his face 
and made a tremulous gesture of deprecation 
therewith. 

“Stay,” said Hugh. “There is a lady pre- 
sent for whose ears evil tales and stern recrimi- 
nations are ill suited. Lady Adeline, may I 
beg : 

Robert Wilmer tendered his arm to the 
agitated girl with a courtly grace which that 
supremest leveller—Love—can give above all 
conventional training. 

Adeline rested her hand upon it lightly while 
her fair face flushed a yet deeper carmine, and 
Wilmer led her from the room—returning how- 
ever immediately and stationing himself beside 
Hugh Mostyn as if to afford him support. 

“Hugh,” said the earl, earnestly, “ your 
strength is 
Surely any differences between Mr. Kester- 
ton and yourself can be for the present ad- 
journed,” 


not equal to this excitement. 





«Pardon me, my father. They cannot be— 
no, not for an hour. I could not sleep under the 
same roof with this man—cannot breathe the 
air to which his breath has lent a contamina- 
tion. There is no son of Cain languishing this 
day in a dungeon awaiting a felon’s death so 
evil as yonder man, one bound to us too by ties 
of kith and kin. But you shalllearn the mean- 
ing of what you may consider the ravings of in- 
sanity.” 

He paused as if for fresh strength. 

Kesterton broke the momentary silence. His 
voice sounded harsh and grating, falling on the 
ears of those who heard him like that of a 
stranger. 

“Tam unwell. Let me go to my rooms.” 

And he stepped towards the door. 

Robert Wilmer placed his hand firnily on Kes- 
terton’s breast. 

“Remain where you are, Mr. Kesterton,” he 
said, sternly. “I am sorry to be rude, even if 
Iam but a mechanic,” he added, with bitter 
emphasis. “I am sorry tobe rude toa man 
broken and infirm, but you cannot leave this 
room until you have listened to that which Cap- 
tain Mostyn has to say.” 

Kesterton slunk back a space and reeled to a 
chair, in which he seated himself and gazed 
moodily down at the floor. 

He saw all too clearly that the game was up 
—he was a bafiled and beaten man. The mock- 
ing fiend to whom he had sold himself had, ac- 
cording to the wont of evil agents, deserted his 
victim inthe hour of need—brought him dis- 
comfiture in his hour of triumph ! 

“I would not prolong this painful scene, 
father,” said Hugh. “ I would not even lengthen 
the tortures of the man who devised slow and 
bitterest misery for me—for me, his kinsman 
and well-wisher, who had never done him wrong. 
The tale I have to tell is short. When in the 
dread darkness of the depths of the mine the 
men who had been my companions had perished 
one by one, and I had committed my soul to the 
care of all-merciful Heaven, a sound—a wel- 
come sound—broke on my ears, the voice of 
man, the voice of him who sits there. We con- 
versed through a small aperture many times. 
Although neither could give much comfort to 
the other, it was yet human companionship. 
Well, the slow hours dragged on, and our inter- 
course became less, for my voice grew weak, my 
breath short, and failing life had to be carefully 
cherished. One thought did more than aught 
else to keep the feeble spark alive—the thought 
of a woman dearly loved. Stay, my father, I 
will not dwell on this, for I know what you 
would say ; but so much must be spoken.” 

Hugh paused, leaning heavily on Robert 
Wilmer’s shoulder the while, then resumed : 

*« At last there came an hour when my kins- 
man’s voice—far stronger then than my weak 
tones—came to the narrow channel of inter- 
communication to tell me that aid was nigh— 
aid for him, indeed, but notforme. He told me 
this in taunting tones. He said that I must die 
there in the darkness, but that he would take 
my place in my ancestral halls—he shouted 
bitter words which pierced my sinking heart 
with sharp stings. My stricken spirit swerved 
into the land of forgetfulness, and I know no 
more—but others do. Speak, Wilmer.” 

Kesterton looked up at Lord Thanet in wild 
appeal. 

“Surely, my lord,” he cried, piteously, “ you 
will not listen to the testimony of that fel- 
low ?” 

« Since my son desires it, Mr. Kesterton,” re- 
sponded the old noble, gravely, ‘‘ 1 am bound to 
do: so.” 

« When we found and rescued Mr. Kesterton,” 
said the engineer, calmly, “he assured us there 
was no one else in that working—nay, more, he 
insisted that Captain Mostyn was in one of the 
lower ones. Whenhe had left the pit suspicious 
appearances led me to persevere in the same 
working, and we found the captain, but the 
aperture of which he has spoken was carefully 
stopped up by a blood-stained wedge which had 
been placed there by the wounded fingers of Mr. 
Kesterton.” 

Wilmer drew the block of coal from his 
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pocket as hespoke, and he deposited it upon 
the table. 

“More than this, my lord. We found in the 
passage a number of candles—some entire, 
some of which the cotton wicks alone remained. 
These had afforded Mr. Kesterton sustenance. 
Not one was passed, as might easily have been 
dcne, to Captain Mostyn.” 

“ Kesterton !” cried the earl, looking at the 
dewncast face of the schemer with horror, ‘ you 
are a constructive murderer—the would-be 
slayer of the man who has ever been your well- 
wisher—the son of him who has been your bene- 
factor many, many times. Heaven! is such vil- 
lany possible ?” 

“Nor is this all, my lord,” continued 

Wilmer, in his calm, accusing tones, “for from 
the position in which poor Mitkens’ s Davy was 
found open, we all suspect 

** Let there be an end of this farce,” cried 
Kesterton, rising from his seat. “If you, my 
lord,” turning to the Earl of Thanet, “choose 
to hear and believe the tales which my kins- 
man and this man have concocted I have 
nothing to say. Weak as I am, I will leave this 
inhospitable house at once and shake the dust 
off my shoes as a testimony that you turned a 





dying relative into the road.” 


Kesterton’s despairing entreaty struck his 
three hearers dumb with surprise, and for a 


‘moment there was silence in the room. 


The schemer crossed to the door and laid his 
hand upon the knob. 

“Stay,” cried Hugh. “ Remember the last 
cruel words you hurled at me. By all the wrong 
and evil you have done me, recall them—they 
were not, could not be true!” 

Kesterton’s pale, contorted face lighted up 
with a malignantly vindictive grin. 

“They were true, Hugh Mostyn! Your 
chére amie is lost to you, for which the earl 
your father owes me thanks. The heir of 
Thanet enamoured of a French peasant—ha! 
ha!’ 

His broken, mocking, dissonant laugh 
shrilled eerily through the room. 

The earl’s face clouded. 

“Mr. Kesterton,” cried Wilmer, “you have 
others to reckon with. If youknow anything of 
the shameful abduction of my sister it were best 
you declare it. I hold the evidences of your 
plot to murder your kinsman, and can consign 
you to the felon’s dock.” 

Kesterton bowed to Wilmer with mocking 
politeness. 

“Thanks, Mr. Engineer, but I will at least 
risk your plebeian enmity.” 

*«« Kesterton,” said Hugh, appealingly, stepping 
forward and laying his hand on the other’s arm, 
“‘T conjure you to hear me. You owe me repa- 
ration for the evil you meditated. I say not 
that I can forget—that were not in poor 
humanity—but I will forgive the wrong to me if 
you will but repair that perpetrated on this 
helpless, confiding girl. Let me appeal to what 
sense of manhood you have remaining for 
her—a stranger—a foreigner—an orphan !” 

The sardonic grin on Kesterton’s features 
deepened. 

** She shall be well seen to.” 

“ Heaven!” cried Hugh, passionately, “this 
shall not be! Listen! I—my father—will re- 
ward you munificently—beyond your utmost de- 
sires or hopes—if you but name the place to 
which she has been borne !” 

For a moment the schemer’s cupidity nearly 
gained the ascendant. 

His eyes glittered with a greedy twinkle, but 
the Satanic desire of vengeance conquered. 

“‘No, no, my dear kinsman. Neither the earl 
nor you would I trust lavish the gold of Mostyn 
to buy the coarse, vulgar pay canne—especially 
from a kind protector who will cherish her. Go 
and see after your French bride, my Hugh. 
Meanwhile in the soft caresses—the sweeter 
because enforced—of your peasant chére amie 
your poor, injured, and maligned kinsman 
willseek temporary oblivion from his wrongs.” 

In an aceess of passion Hugh Mostyn en- 
deayoured to rush upon his mocking tormentor. 
He was however restrained by his father 
and Robert Wilmer, and in the momentary 














confusion Rupert Kesterton opened the door 
and departed with a sneering “Au revoir!” on 
his lips. 





CHAPTER XLI. 


Oh, sir, you make me very sad at heart; 
Let’s speak no more of this. R. H. Horne, 


Wuite the exploration of the Suncross 
Mines was proceeding the household of the 
Chiteau D’Aubrion was passing through a 
period of intense anxiety. 

The marquis had not made a prolonged 
stay in Paris to pursue his search for Eugénie, 
but had repaired to his mansion on the se- 
cond day after his arrival at the French 
capital. 

Since that time his goings and comings had 
been fitful and uncertain. The old regular 
habits of life which his former military train- 
ing and his quiet existence as a country 
gentleman had induced appeared to be entirely 
relinquished. 

His movements seemed so erratic that his 
family could at times scarcely Yelieve them to be 
controlled by an intelligent will. In short, the 
old man’s mind was more that of a conscious- 
stricken criminal or of one in whom incipient 
insanity is brooding than the conduct of a 
rational being. 

Not that he was unkind to his family ; on the 
contrary he treated both the marchMhess and 
Héléne with a consideration—and even tender- 
ness—which he had not of late exhibited to- 
wards them. 

His changed manner affected the elder woman 
and her daughter very differently. 

The mind of the marchioness had become per- 
haps in some degree embittered by her sad 
musings and ascetic life. 

The sparse intelligence which her husband 
vouchsafed regar ding the girl in whom she be- 
trayed such a v vivid interest—which int elligence, 
however it might vary, was never of goo: i—did 
not tend to lighten the gloom. But now to her 
sad imaginings a fearful suspicion was added. 

Not only was her faith in her husband shaken 
by the different accounts—truthful as he 
believed them at the time to be — which he 
had afforded her of Eugénie, lut she had be- 
come impressed with the idea that the ; girl had 
been done to death, and by the hand of the 
marquis! 

This notion grew upon the recluse lady until 
it became a monomania and she shrank from 
her husband on her visits to his home with a 
trembling dread which she was powerless to con- 
ceal. 

To Héléne, on the contrary, the changed mood 
of the marquis afforded ground of hope. With 
the strange capriciousness which now swayed 
him the old man had not only removed all re- 
strictions on his daughter’s liberty, and turned 
off the woman whom he. had employed as her 
guardian, but even treated the girl with much 
of his olden affection. 

Jacques Cochart had paid one hurried visit to 
D’Aubrion upon his patron’s business affairs, 
which were under his skilful manipulation 
proceeding from bad to worse with disastrous 
rapidity. 

The marquis had endeavoured to find some 
clue to bring about the identification of Cochart 
as Eugénie’s abductor. But the blunt frank- 
ness of the old soldier was no match for the 
finesse of the cunnin: gS notary. 

It did not suit Cochart’s plans thet the mar- 
quis should learn at present that the girl was in 
his power, and he not only parried the old noble’s 
queries with easy adroitness but succeeded in 
turning his patron’s suspicions anew on Georges 
Grandet. 

It was probably this fact which not only hin- 
dered the marquis from tracking the artful old 
notary when he left D’Aubrion but induced him 
to travel once more to Paris to seek out Georges 
at the Bourse or the hotel at which he usually 
resided when there. 

The marchioness and Héléne were seated in 
the boudoir of the former on the third day after 
the marquis had taken this journey to the me- 
tropolis. 











They were aware that he purposed to return 
that afternoon, having an appointment with 
Cochart on business of extreme importance. 

What this business might be neither mother 
nor daughter knew, but the insolence which 
Cochart had scarcely cared to veil at his last 
visit assured them that the marquis must be 
in a condition nearly approaching financial 
ruin. 

Several hours must elapse before the arrival of 
either the marquis or his man of business, and 
the two women sat on either side of a window 
fronting each other ‘with sad and sombre 
faces. 

The marchioness sought comfort now and 
again from the perusal of a book of devotional 
“ Hours,” which she held listlessly on the edge 
of the small stand before the window. 

Héléne was trying to find a similar refuge 
from distressful thought in the adroit manipu- 
lation of the ivory tatting-shuttle with which 
her long, supple fingers were weaving a gossamer 
fabric. 

Yet book and work alike were often dropped 
into either lap, and the eyes—eyes alike in their 
fulness and darkness, yet how unlike in all else 
—one pair worn and weary and tear-laden, the 
other lustrous with youth and luminous with the 
unquenchable hope of youth—of both mother 
and daughter would gaze wistfully or vaguely 
over the bare landscape, lighted by the feeble 
February sun. 

Suddenly the eyes of the younger lady caught 
sight of a pedestrian passing rapidly along the 
road which skirted the park.of the chateau and 
led to and past the mansion itself. 

Ciel!’ she exclaimed. “Can it be pos 
sible ?” ’ 
She sprang from her seat and crossing the 
room excitedly took from a console table a 
powerful lorgnon which occasionally did service 

as a field-glass. 

A slight inspection proved the truth of 
Héléne’s surmise. 

“Maman !” she cried, joyously. Yonder 
comes my cousin Georges! Oh, what happi- 
ness !” 

“ Héléne,” replied the marchioness, with an 
admonitory shake of the head, ‘‘thou knowest 
well that he may not be received here. If thy 
father returned and encountered him what would 
be the result? It might be death to one, my 
child!” 

“My father will not return for some hours. 
Georges is prudent and will not involve us in 
risk. We will see him. Shall it not be so, 
maman ?” 

And she pressed an affectionate kiss on the 
faded brow of the elder lady. 

With a sigh the mar chioness reluctantly con- 
sented. 

As Héléne had said, Georges was prudent, 
and by the adroit agency of Lucille his entry 
into the chateau and to the boudoir of his aunt 
was effected without the other dependents be- 

coming aware of the young man’s presence. 

The Parisian saluted the marchioness with 
grave and respectful tenderness, his observant 
eye noting how the wrinkles had deepened, the 
dark hairs silvered since his last visit. 

The meeting between H¢éline and Georges 
was such as the reunions of long-parted lovers 
have ever been from the hour when Leander 
clove the dark-blue billows with his eyes fixed 
on Hero’s beacon, his star of hope. 

There were few words perhaps to their 
greeting, but when did not love-lit eyes dis- 
course more eloquently tian the slow tongue ? 

Georges’ visit to D’Aubrion was by no means 
fortuitous or accidental. le had learned at his 
hotel that the marquis had called in his absence 
and intended to repeat the visit on this morn- 
ing before returning home, and Georges had 
seized the opportunity of a hasty visit in the 
assured absence of the master of the house. 

He was also the bearer of important intel- 
ligence. Equally with Cochart Georges had 
learned from the Parisian journal of the 
catastrophe at Suncross, with the difference 
that while the unscrupulous notary hailed the 
news as playing into his hands the Parisian 
had learned with deep regret of the death of a 











man for whom, although in some sense a rival’ 
he entertained a sincere regard. 

Georges had taken it as a matter of course that 
the Marquis D’Aubrion and Héléne would both 
be aware of the accident, therefore he had not 
written to the latter—the more so as he judged 
it not impossible that the whole affair might be 
a canard. 

Singularly enough, however, 
nor daughter had read or heard aught of the 
colliery disaster. 

In the agitation and troubled condition of the 
family at D’Aubrion the journals were hardly 
glanced at, and Lord Thanet had been too en- 
grossed and clung to hope too strongly to find 
time for sending message of ill. 

Jacques Cochart could indeed when he last 
visited the chateau have imparted the fact, for 
he had in the snuffy pocket of his dingy old 
coat the identical newspaper containing a short 
account of the explosion and the loss of Hugh 
Mostyn, the perusal of which prostrated the un- 
happy Eugénie. 

But Coch: urt, finding the marquis ignorant of 
the bad news, prefe rred to keep it to himself 
until the next visit. 

If his patron learned it in the interim good ; if 
not he would produce this weapon from his 
armoury at the same time that he unmasked 
other batteries. 

It may therefore be readily imagined that the 
marchioness and her daughter listened to the 
brief account which the Parisian now gave with 
enthralled interest. 

Many and heartfelt were the expressions of 
sorrow which escaped Héléne and her mother 
as with tear-wet eyes they listened to Georges’ 
words, for the young English soldier had at 
least won the esteem of both. 

So great indeed was the effect of the recital 
on the stricken nerves of the elder lady that she 
retired to her chamber, leaving the lovers to- 
gether. 

lt then appeared that Georges had a further 
reason for his visit than to impart this sad 
story. 
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“It grieves me munch, H¢léne,” he said asthe 
door closed on the marchioness’s retreating 
form, “that I must act deceitfully towards my 
aunt, yet prudence commendsit . Prepare your- 
self now, my dear Héléne, for still more momen- 
tous intelligence.” 

The weeping girl turned her face toward the 
young man with an incredulous look. 

“More so, Georges ?”” she whispered, doubt- 
ingly. 

*« Yes, Héléne, or I had not ventured here this 
day. ButI know that times of trial await you 
and approach speedily, and I would fortify your 
woman’s heart that you should be firm and 
strong and face foe or peril as the daughter of 
your proud old house has done in days of 
yore.” 
as You terrify me, Georges.” 

“No. Be entirely calm; but listen and lay 
well to heart my words. First, then, Captain 
Mostyn is not dead.” 

** Not dead ?” 

“No. He lives.” 

“Did you derive that from the journals also, 
Georges ?” asked the girl, anxiously. 

“IT did not, Héléne. Mostyn was rescued after a 
prolonged imprisonment and when life had well 
nigh fled. Almost the first words he spake after 
those relating to his father were directions to M. 
Wilmer, who sat by his bedside, to write to me at 
Paris of his safety. M. Wilmer did so in English, 
but you know I can read it well. To proceed: M. 
Wilmer is he with whom the mysterious Eugénie 
had taken refuge, and he added a postscript to 
the letter to tell me what he dared not then impart 
to Monsieur le Capitaine. That was that an 
old man—an emissary—had spirited the girl 
away to France; and M. Wilmer conjured me to 
make any inquiries I could, and stated that he 
and M. Mostyn would soon be on the trail. Still 
more, he goes on to say that another stranger— 
a Frenchman also—was on the same day—nay, 
the same hour—at Suncross also inquiring for 
this girl—Eugénie. He describes him. Listen.” 

Georges took a letter from his nocket and read 
in French the description. 
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“Ciel! Mon pére! It is a word-picture of my 
father, Gcorges !” cried the girl. 

“You are right, ma cousine. To proceed. 
After the departure of the second stranger 
Maiame Wilmer found on the floor a Russia- 
leather card-case. It contained no card, but on 
its side in guld were a coronet and a monogram. 
This case M. Wilmer reserved to give to Mon- 
sieur le Capitaine on his recovery, but he sent 
me—what does he call it?—oh, a ‘rubbing’ 
—hbien!—he sent me a rubbing of it. See !” 

The young man held out to Héléne a piece of 
tissue paper bearing a black fac-simile of the 
device. 

It consisted of the letters “E. D’A.” as a 
cypher, the whole being surmounted by a mar- 
quis’s coronet. 

“My father’s initials, Georges,” said the 
girl, her eyes distending with a strange fear. 

“Unquestionably. Does this not seem to 
point to the fact that my uncle must have been 
concerned in the abduction of the girl from 
those people ?” 

Héléne made no reply. Her heart sank. 
Had the suspicions of the marchioness then 
a foundation of fact? Was her father indeed 
@ criminal ? 

«There is one thing more, Héléne. Impart as 
much of what we know as you may think fit to 
my aunt. And—this above all—keep good 
courage and hold fast your faith in me what- 
ever may transpire. You may hear in short 
space that D’Aubrion is a fallen house, your 
father a ruined man. Believe naught—fear 
nothing. I—the despised Parisian dandy and 
gambler—shall in due time have something to 
say to that, and when the hour has come 
doubt not that I will also come to aid in rescue 
and reparation.” 

With a hurried but fervent embrace the young 
man left his cousin’s presence and took a hasty 
farewell of the marchioness, getting clear of the 
precincts of the chateau before the marquis re- 
turned. 

(To be Continued.) 
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SINNED AGAINST: NOT 
SINNING. 


a 
CHAPTER XXI. 


My conscience hath a thousand sev’ral tongues, 

And every tongue brings in a sev’ral tale, 

And every tale condemns me for a villain. 
SHAKESPEARE, 


THe good rector was of that class who dis- 
play in their countenance every feeling and emo- 
tion. 

He had ever lived such a simple, open life, 
with no event in it to conceal, that he had never 
found it necessary to study the grand art of re- 
pression. 

For if it be true that conscience makes cowards 
of us all then there never breathed a braver man 
than Mr. Warner, for no man living had a con- 
science more truly void of offence. 

When Leopold Ormiston met the rector the 
morning of the discovery that the strange woman 
had gone off in the night-time he knew, by just 
giving one look into the good man’s face, that 
there was something more than ordinary the 
matter. 

Indeed, the rector was so full of concern re- 
specting the poor woman that he had scarcely 
greeted Leopold Ormiston before he exclaimed : 

“My dear fellow, a most serious thing has 
just happened !” 

«Indeed, sir !” 

Leopold Ormiston is abnormally cool and 
collected. 

“Yes. If you are not in a hurry anywhere— 
are you ?” 

** No, not particularly.” 

‘Then turn back with me,” said the rector, 
taking the young man’s arm, “and I’ll tell you 
all about this unfortunate business. You may 
be able to help me in it, perkaps.” ‘ 

“T shall be most happy to be of any use to 
you in any way, sir,” Leopold replied, with 








[aT THE GARDEN GATE.] 


alacrity, as he turned and accompanied the rector 
down the road. 

‘You must know,” pursued the good man, 
“that the day before yesterday, as I was coming 
along the road late in the afternoon, I met a 
poor woman who asked me to direct her to a 
lodging for the night. Seeing how ill and 
weary she appeared to be I took her home to 
Ulrica, who, with her accustomed Christian 
kindness, took every care of her. Indeed, she 
stayed in her room all day yesterday from morn- 
ing until night, notwithstanding all my endea- 
vours to get her to come out fora little. The 
poor woman was very ill—her brain slightly 
wandering, Ulrica says—so as she had not slept 
well the previous night, as soon as she fell asleep 
last evening Ulrica thought it best not to disturb 
her by going into her room before going to bed 
herself. Unfortunately the poor creature went 
off in the night, and we are quite distressed 
about her.” 

“Tt is avery unfortunate affair,” said Leopold 
Ormiston. ‘ What are you about to do in the 
matter ?” 

“Tam going first to the doctor’s to consult 
him about what is best to be done. Poor Ulrica 
is in a shocking way about the poor woman. 
She says she upbraids herself for not having 
stayed in the woman’s room all night.” 

Leopold Ormiston said nothing in reply to the 
rector’s remarks upon his daughter. 

But, a sudden thought seeming to strike him, 
he said: 

“Mr. Warner, I think you give yourself a 
great deal of unnecessary trouble about a 
stranger.” 

* Leopold Ormiston, it is not like you to speak 
so,” replied the rector, gently and reprovingly. 
“T feel responsible for the poor creature, and 
even if I were not I could not resist the pathetic 
pleadings of my daughter that I would try and 
ascertain what had become of the stranger.” 

“Miss Warner is very much interested in 
her ?”’ inquiringly spoken. 

“Very !” replied the rector, shortly and em- 
phatically. 





“To you know anything about the woman ? 
Has she told you her history or her story—or 
whatever one may call it—or has she a his- 
tory ?” 

“Tam sure I don’t know,” said Mr. Warner. 
«I never asked her, and she never told me.” 

“Perhaps she has told Miss Warner some- 
thing which may have so strongly enlisted her 
sympathies. ‘ Don’t you think it likely ?” 

“T don’t know,” emphatically reiterated the 
rector. ‘ She may have told Ulrica many things, 
but my daughter has not confided them to me. 
However, had she told her anything of import- 
ance I know my daughter’s open, candid nature 
so well that I feel sure she would have mentioned 
it to me. We simply obeyed the Christian com- 
mand to shelter the hungry and the destitute.” 

“You are a little vexed with me, sir,” said 
Leopold Ormiston, with a smile. ‘I assure you 
I am sorry to hear of anyone being in distress, 
but I again repeat that I think you are taking 
more trouble about this poor woman than is 
necessary. It is just possible she may be some 
impostor of some kind, who went off before she 
could be discovered.” 

«« My creed tells me not to think ill of anyone. 
I have no reason to believe the poor creature was 
an impostor.” 

“You know, she might have had designs on 
the spoons for anything you could tell,” sug- 
gested Leopold Ormiston, in a bantering tone, 
determined not to see that the rector was a little 
bit piqued. 

“ No—no, Leopold !”” 

You are very lenient and amiable, sir, and if 
I may I should like to give you a little advice on 
the subject.” 

“Very well, Leopold. I listen to every man’s 
opinion, but in doing so I do not bind myself to 
adopt it.” 

** Certainly not.” 

«And in giving your opinion upon the mat- 
ter,” said the rector, pressing the young man’s 
arm, “ try and recollect that the greatest of the 
Christian virtues is—charity.” 

“Thank you for reminding me of that, sir, 
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} 
Well, what I should certainly advise you to do is | 
this. “Don’t go to the doctor’s. How can he | 
give you any more information than anyone | 
else ?” 

“That is true,” said the rector, in a disap- 
pointed tone, whilst a blank expression over- 
spread his face, ‘‘ but I thought I could talk the 
affair over with him.” 

“ Now, take my advice and go to the police- 
station, and tell them all about it there,” sug- 
gested Leopold Ormiston, earnestly, seeming so 
interested in the matter that the rector almost 
forgave him what he considered his former un- 
christian remarks. 

The good old rector was not very well skilled 
in the ways of the world. 

Anything like a scene he had a mortal abhor- 
rence of, and always felt very grateful to anyone 
willing or officious enough to relieve him of such 
a burden. 

Moreover, he was easily swayed by anyone 
whose opinion he respected, and as he highly 
esteemed Leopold Ormiston asa practical man 
he was more than half inclined to follow his 
advice. 

“You think that would be the best thing to 
do?” he said, half-doubtfully. 

“Think!” exclaimed Leopold Ormiston ; “I 
don’t stop to think. Suppose we walk off there 
now and set the matter in train at once ?” 

The rector eagerly caught at the suggestion, 
and, abandoning his former intention of going 
to consult with his old crony, the doctor, he set 
off in the opposite direction with Leopold Or- 
miston. 

Of course the rector was asked the customary 
orthodox questions, and told his story in his cus- 
tomarily straightforward manner, “nothing ex- 
tenuating,’ and most certainly not “setting 
down aught in malice.’’ 

The policeman looked upon it as a very ordi- 
nary case, a circumstance which rather annoyed 
the rector. 

He did not think there was enough made of 
the affair, and gave the officials to understand 
30 


“Why, sir,” said the officer, respectfully, “‘ we 


hear of such things every day. My best advice 
to you is to keep a close watch every night for 
ome time to come. Look well to the fastenings 
of the doors and windows, too.” 

** Why ?” asked the rector, in amazement. 

*« Because, sir,” he replied, with true profes- 
sional suspicion, ‘how do we know but that she 
may be one of a gang of thieves who was to 
manage to get in, soas to find out your customary 
habits, and what would be likely to be the best 
time for trying to break into the rectory ?” 

“Tam disappointed in you, Jones,” said the 
rector. “The poor ereature has done nothing 
to deserve all these suspicions. I just ask you 
one thing—if you chance to come across her 
treat her with some degree of kindness, and 
send at once for either me or my daughter.” 

«* Yes, sir.” 

«You have her name, have you not ?” 

“Yes, sir—Mrs. Parker.” 

When the rector left the police-station Leopold 
Ormiston sauntered slowly along the road with 
him until they reached the rectory gate. Mr. 
Warner invited the young man in, an invitation 
which he accepted. 

In the distance they saw Ulvica at work seated 
by the open window. 

Upon hearing the noise of the latch of the 
gate she quickly threw down her work and ran 
down the path to meet them. 

“How do you do, Mr. Ormiston ?” she said, 
but with an assumption of anxiety in her voice 
as she asked: 

“Has papa told you of the trouble we are 
in ?” 

“* He has told me that some one to whom you 
have been kindly acting the part of the Good 
Samaritan has ungratefully walked off without 
saying anything about it.” 

“Oh, Mr. Ormiston!” exclaimed Ulrica, with 
a reproachful expression and moistened eyes, 
“how ean you speak so coldly about the poor 
creature ?” 

“There, now,” said the rector, nodding his 
head with a little smile. ‘You see you willnot 





be allowed to speak as you like about Ulrica’s 
guests. ‘I have some letters to write,” he con- 
tinued, “so I shall leave you with Ulvica to tell 
her all we have been trying to do in the mat- 
ter.” 

They sat down in the porch, and there Leopold 
Ormiston told Ulrica all that had passed. 

“You seem much interested in this poor 
woman, Miss Warne ?” he said, seeing her cus- 
towarily well-drilled face alternately pale and 
flush as she listened to his narrative. 

“Of course!’ with much emphasis. ‘TI feel,” 
she continued, with an excellent semblance of 
remorseful emotion, “‘as though her being lost 
was my fault.” 

“Why?” asked with some slight degree of 
curiosity. 

‘Because I should have stayed in her room 
all night knowing her head to have been so 
strange.” 

“ Ah, indeed! What a very interesting person 
she must have been !” 

Ulrica Warner looks keenly at this man whom 
she loves with all her soul. 

Despite the perturbation going on in her mind 
about Muriel Oliphant, she cannot be insensible 
to the glamour of his presence. 

But there is something about him to-day 
which puzzles her, and which Ulrica does not 
like. 

“She was on her way to Pendleton Hall, she 
said,” replied Ulrica. “I fancy she was an old 
servant of Lady Pendleton’s.” 

The rector soon joined them, and although 
Leopold Ormiston stayed to luncheon nothing 
more was said about Muriel Oliphant, alias Mrs. 
Parker. ; 


CHAPTER XXII. 


What man so wise, what earthly wit so ware, 
As to descry the crafty, cunning train 
With which deceit doth mask in visor fair. 
SPENCER. 

TuHat was altogether a miserable day for 
Ulrica Warner. 

She was obliged to go and see some poor 
quarryman’s sick wife, and she very nearly tried 
to give up doing so from the absolute fear of 
hearing that Muriel Oliphant’s body had been 
found. 

She wished—nay, longed in her secret soul to 
hear the news, and yet she dreaded it. 

On her way to the quarryman’s cottage it was 
the more direct route for her to go by the path 
at the top of the quarry,and although a morbid 
sort of feeling that she would like to do so, and 
thus perhaps learn the worst, urged her to go, 
yet well in hand as Ulrica kept her feelings she 
was afraid to take that path. 

She was fearful of meeting someone who 
might, perhaps, tell her the tidings suddenly, 
and thus unconsciously lead her to betray her- 
self. 

When Leopold Ormiston left the rectory the 
rector’s daughter watched him with yearning 
looks as she saw his tall form retreating down 
the lawn. 

She watched him as he opened the gate, and 
saw him brush a drooping June rose out of his 
Way. 

No sooner was he out of sight than she went 
down to the gate, plucked the rose, and placed 
it tenderly in her bosom. 

Ulrica Warner was a woman whose character 
was made up of extremes. 

She loved intensely—she hated intensely—and 
she also invariably and fully carried out whatever 
sheassumed, whether it were that of the obedient, 
affectionate daughter or the lady bountiful of 
the parish. 

Thus it will be seen that her character was 
not an anomaly. 

She was a murderess in her heart, yet she 
loved Leopold Ormiston with a devotion which 
many a more amiable woman would have been 
incapable of. 

In accordance with her customary habit: of 
taking her plots to pieces continually, so as to 
see that they dovetailed properly, Ulrica, before 
she set out for the quarryman’s cottage, sat down 





in the very room which had been tenanted by 
Muriel Oliphant, and began to think over the 
affair. 

Unlocking an old oaken escritoire, in which 
she was accustomed to keep her letters and 
her few valuables, she took thereform a small, 
thick, calf-bound book secured by a brass 
lock. 

This she opened by means of a small key 
attached to her watch-chain. 

The book was Ulrica’s diary. 

But it was not written in any scratchy, young 
lady-like hand, nor yet in the bold, fashionable, 
masculine handwriting of the day. 

It was unique. 

The entries were written in cypher. More- 
over, in a cypher, invented by herself, since she 
found it more convenient to write in that way. 

She was too wary to write in one the key to 
which couuld possibly be in the hands of 
another. 

She read over every entry she had made since 
that day when Lady Pendleton had told her 
that Everil Vane had been sought in marriage 
by Sir Percival Rossmore. 

The substance of every conversation with 
everyone concerned in the plot she had even 
noted down. 

At length she comes to Muriel Oliphant’s 
confession, and reads it over carefully. 

Suddenly Ulrica Warner stops, lays down the 
book before her, and clasps her hands upon it in 
meditation. 

‘There was one thing she had never thought 
of. 
Although, under fictitious names, the mar- 
riage ceremony had been gone through between 
Sir Percival Rossmore and Muriel Oliphant—and 
who could tell how things might turn out ?— 
there was the record of it, of course, in the 
registry of marriages at Brentwood. 

A sharp woman was Ulrica Warner, and she 
determined not to leave this record if she could 
possibly manage to get it, for, she argued, 
whether the woman were dead or alive might 
not Everil Vane use the knowledge as a reason 
for not marrying Sir Percival Rossmore ? 

A bright thought struck her. 

Surely she knew the name of Brentwood very 
well! 

She had an idea it was the next parish to 
Ferndale, where her aunt lived, who was mar- 
ried to the rector of that parish. 

Ulrica Warner was a prompt woman of ac- 
tion. 

She decided upon a matter as necessary to be 
done, and she straightway acted upon her deci- 
sion. 

Hastily locking up her cypher diary, and 
placing it in the escritoire, Ulrica went down to 
her father’s study and procured a gazetteer. 

Brentwood. She was right. 

She knew the name was familiar to her, and 
thus was the place described in the gazetteer : 


‘BRENTWOOD, a small parish, rectorate and 
vicarage. About a mile anda half from Fern- 
dale. Both parishes in the County of Loam- 


shire.” 


She remembered it all now—remembered even 
having been at service at Brentwood Church. 

Ulrica closed her eyes and tried to think over 
every event of that day. 

All she could clearly remember was that the 
clergyman was an old bachelor, who lived alone 
at the little vicarage with his maiden sister. 

Ulrica disliked her aunt and uncle who lived 
at Ferndale. But she was not a woman to let 
likes or dislikes stand in the way when anything 
of importance was at stake. 

So she decided that her next move must be to 
pay a visit to Ferndale. She had not been there 
for some years, and felt she must pave the way 
so as to be invited there at once. 

Therefore, with her habitual promptness, 
Ulrica at once sat down and wrote a long, 
friendly, affectionate, and gossipping letter to 
her only female cousin at Ferndale Rectory. 

Then, having added this latter stone to tho 
edifice of treachery and falsehood which she 
ery building up, Ulrica Warner put on her 
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As she had decided to go to the quarryman’s 
cottage by the longest way, which was along a 
drear, unsheltered, blindingly-white dusty coun- 
try road, Ulrica bethought herself of putting on 
@ veil. 

As she opened the drawer to take it out Ulvica 
recollected with dismay that she had given a 
gauze veil to Muriel Oliphant and had never 
taken it back! 

It was an ordinary grey gauze veil, such as 
anyone might have worn. 

But Ulrica so carefully guarded against even 
chance that she determined then and there to 
be the first to speak of the matter, fearful that 
in some extraordinary way it might be used 
against her in any disagreeable sense. 

Ulrica violently rang the bell, and Jane 
hastily appeared in answer to the summons. 

«‘ Jane!” exclaimed her mistress, “do you 
know where my grey gossamer veil is ?” 

**No, miss. I didn’t see it anywhere.” 

** Does it not make one’s heart ache for the 
wickedness of human nature, Jane?” said 
Ulrica, with a beautiful expression of regret on 
her face. “I have tried to think as well and 
charitably as I could about that poor, wretched 
woman who slept here, but I have searched 
everywhere, and Iam reluctantly obliged to come 
to the conclusion that she must have taken my 
veil.” 

“Well! well! well!’ indignantly ejaculated 
Jane, holding up her hands in consternation. 
«She ought to be ashamed of herself to do such 
a thing at all, but more especially after all your 
kindness to her !” 

“Look everywhere whilst I am out, Jane,” 
said Ulrica, in a sad voice; “ perhaps you may 
find it. At all events, let us give her the benefit 
of the doubt.” 

Ulrica walked along the blindingly-white 
country road with a little basket on her arm con- 
taining a parcel of tracts and a number of little 
delicacies wherewith to whet the appetite of the 
sick folk she was going to see. 

Ulrica believed in finding her way to the 
bucolic heart through the medium of the appe- 
tite. 

She liked popularity, and this was one of the 
chief means whereby she acquired it. 

A tempting bit of fowl or a basin of well-made 
soup from the rectory kitchen made her all the 
more welcome. 

She had not gone very far when she descried, 
. long way off, a dark figure advancing towards 

er. 

As it came nearer she recognised it to be Leo- 
pold Ormiston, and her heart leaped for joy at 
the prospect of again beholding him so soon. 

** Well, Miss Warner,” he said, raising his hat. 
«May I ask where are you off to with that well- 
filled basket on your arm ?” 

*T am only going to see some of our poor sick 
people,” she replied, modestly raising her eyes 
until they rested upon his goodly face. 

“Let me carry it for you.” 

He took the basket as he spoke, and turning 
back, walked along the road with the rector’s 
daughter. 

As they proceeded to the quarryman’s cottage 
Ulrica had an indistinct impression that to walk 
along a hot, dusty, country road on a broiling 
June afternoon must be very like how the first 
pair felt in Paradise before Eve became so very 
inquisitive. 

**T suppose you have not yet heard anything 
about that poor woman ?” 

Ulrica is the questioner. 

*T have not heard anything from the police. 
But, of course, if they had any trace of her 
they would naturally take the news to the rec- 
tory first.” 

“ Very true,” she assented. ‘I hope we may 
soon hear something, for I think of going away 
to my aunt Welland’s in Loamshire, for a little 
while.” 

** Indeed !” 

Leopold Ormiston almost says it as though he 
were interested in the matter. 

This was rather flattering to Ulrica’s vanity, 
and her heart fluttered and the colour mounted 
to her cheeks. 

She looked actually pretty; but a woman 








must be very plain-looking indeed who does not 
look well when receiving homage, fancied or 
otherwise, from the man she loves. 

«Of course I don’t want to leave papa or the 
parish,” she said, with a pretty affectation of 
hesitation. 

“TI am sure of that, Miss Warner. You are 
a brilliant example of a woman steadily doing 
her duty in that state of life to which it has 
pleased Providence to call her.” 

Somehow or other there is something in his 
tone which Ulrica does not quite like nor under- 
stand. 

She modestly cast down her eyelids, saying: 

** You are very kind to say so.” 

“Don’t you feel it yourself?” he inquired, 
half-banteringly. ‘“ Don’t you feel within you 
the consciousness of worth ?” 

“You are laughing at me,” she exclaimed, 
half-piqued at his manner. 

Although not “ blessed with the lovely and 
attractive eyes” of the fabled Hermia, those 
which she raised to his face flashed, but he saw 
them not. 


He was looking straight before him with such | 
an expression upon his face that even scorn | 


looked majestic in the contempt and anger of 
his lip. 

For that was what Ulrica Warner saw in his 
countenance. 

Scorn—unmitigated scorn—and it startled 
her. ’ 

Hardly less was she surprised at his sudden 
and irrelevant question. 

“Miss Warner, is your father. a good corre- 
spondent ?” 

“No,” she replied ; “he hates letter-writing. 
I am generally his amanuensis.” 

“So I thought. When you are away at your 





aunt’s perhaps you will not object to my writing | 


to you to let you know if anything should trans- 
pire about this woman ?” 

Ulrica does her best to keep the joy from 
trembling in her words as she replies : 
“Thank you very much, indeed. 
chiefly limits his correspondence to post cards. 
And,” she continued, with a smile, “ if his corre- 


spondent can be answered by a mere ‘ Yes’ or | 


‘No’ he is all the more pleased.” 

“Then I am to he your correspondent?” he 
said, as he parted with her at the door of the 
quarryman’s cottage. 
tory before I leave, when you can give me your 
aunt’s address.” 

Happy—thrice happy—Ulrica! 


Nothwithstanding the load of guilt which | 
burdens this woman’s soul she feels in a delirium | 
of joy because of the love which she bears Leo- | 


pold Ormiston. 
(To be Continued.) 





CONVICTED. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


Auex StranGe had been brought up close be- 
side the sea,and its genial waters had been 
familiar to her from childhood. 

She had been taught to sport in the waves 
like a mermaid, to dive, to swim. So, when she 
saw her enemy swooping down upon her with 
murder in his eyes, his purpose flashed upon her 
in a wild horror, and she dropped under the 
waves as if shot—only to come up again at 
some distance, upon the other side of the over- 
turned boat, and quite out of Fierre Renaud’s 
sight. 

Singularly enough, it did not occur to the 
valet that she might be able to swim. Such an 
accomplishment was an unusual possession 
fora lady and Renaud would have deemed it 
an especially unlikely one for Miss Strange. He 
had not even wondered how it happened that 
she had floated for so many minutes, instead 
of sinking. 

As she disappeared before his eyes he believed 
her drowning. 

He waited for her reappearance, and as he saw 





Papa now | 


“T shall call at the rec- | 





nothing of her, his wicked joy showed itself in 
his exulting eyes and the dark glow upon his 
wet visage. 

He waited until the rescuing sloop came 
nearer, and then, as the little tawny head still 
did not reappear, he believed his purpose accom- 
plished, and set up a cry for help that rang out 
far and wide upon the waters. 

“Miss Strange is drowned!’ he shouted. 
“ She slipped from my grasp as I tried to clutch 
her. Pembroke, she’s gone! Help! help!’ 

But the fisherman could not render any assist- 
ance. 

Mr. Ingestre clung to him with 
desperation, in a perfect panic of terror. 

Renaud kept himself afloat, watching against 
Alex’s reappearance, until the fishing sloop 
came up. 

Mrs. Ingestre was helped into the little 
craft, Renaud followed her, and Pembroke came 
last. 

‘There was a young lady,” said the valet, 
with an appearance of being utterly shocked 
and overcome. “She was drowned before 
my very eyes, while I was attempting to save 
her! Is there no help? Cannot her body be 
recovered ?” 

Mr. Ingestre gave way to a burst of hysterics. 

“Tf she’s drowned,” said one of the men upon 
the rescuing sloop, “ there’s no help, of course. 
Nothing can be done to recover the body. It may 
be washed ashore—otberwise it will never be 
found.” 

Renaud uttered a groan. 

“Then put about for Mount Heron,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘* Madame will perish of the wet and 
chill. Oh, the poor young lady! foor Miss 
Strange!’ 

At that moment Alex Strange coolly swam 
from her place of concealment towards the 


renewed 


| sloop. 


“ Here I am!” she exclaimed. 
me aboard !” 

The valet turned white to ghastliness and 
dropped upon a seat unable to speak. Mrs. In- 
gestre uttered a shriek of joy. Alex was drawn 
on board the sloop, and was caught, all wet and 
dripping, to Mrs. Ingestre’s equally dripping 
breast. 

The good lady sobbed over her in an ecstacy 
of joy, thanking Heaven for its mercies. 

“We are all saved!” cried Pembroke, joy- 
fully. “And there comes another fisher-sloop, 
and my son is in her. The ‘Heron’ will be 
righted and towed asLore. We’re all right every 
way, thank Heaven !” 

‘I'he second sloop came up. 

Pembroke’s son was aboard, as he had declared, 
and Pembroke gave his orders in regard to the 
“ Heron.” 

The rescuing vessel then headed in the direc- 
tion of Mount Heron. 

The return was not speedily accomplished, the 
wind being against them. 

It was nearly three hours later when the can- 
vas was set for the last time, and the fishing- 
sloop headed directly for the little harbour behind 
the breakwater. 

Renaud had been unusually silent throughout 
the return voyage. 

There was a sullen look on his dark and 
sinister visage, and the long and hideous scar 
upon his cheek glowed, becoming more than 
usually visible. 

Alex could not look at him without ashudder, 
and did not notice how frequently he gazed up 
at the castle windows, as if he expected to see 
Lord Mountheron there upon the lookout. 

The sloop ran into the little harbour, and the 
ladies were landed upon the pier. 

They began the laborious ascent up the steep 
stairs cut in the face of the rock, Mrs. Ingestre 
groaning at nearly every step, and predicting 
for herself a frightful illness as a result of her 
exposure. 

Renaud, coming lightly after them, proffered 
his assistance, and assisted the lady up to the 
top of the bluff, Alex following more slowly. 

As the ladies entered the great hall of the 
castle, they beheld Lord Mountheron descending 
the stairs. 

He looked alittle paler than usual, but no 
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one remarked the slight difference in his 
appearance. 

He would have entered the library, but that 
Mrs. Ingestre detained him with a voluble 
account of the morning’s adventure, dwelling 
especially upon her terrors in regard to Miss 
Strange. 

The marquis listened withapparent sympathy, 
congratulating the ladies upon their escape, and 
enjoined them to hasten to their rooms and to 
take every precaution against ill consequences. 

They acted upon his advice, retiring to their 
apartments. 

Mrs. Ingestre demanded the ministrations of 
her maid and the housekeeper, and was put to 
bed, and dosed and blanketed to her heart’s 
content. 

Alex took a hot bath, and a spiced drink, and 
put on warm garments, and flung herself upon 
a couch which she had drawn up before her 
bright hearth. 

For the second time she had escaped the 
snare of her enemy, but her heart sank at the 
prospect of what must lie before her should she 
remain at Mount Heron. 

The capabilities of Renaud of wickedness, his 
diabolical ingenuity of invention, appalled 
her. 

That he would let her alone thenceforth, she 
knew was more than improbable. 

“He has set his soul upon my destruction,” 
she said to herself. ‘*I would be willing to 
die if I might secure papa’s vindication, but I 
must not perish by the way, with my mission 
unaccomplished. Renaud knows me. He 
means to bring about my death. Why does he 
fearme? He must know that I suspect him to 
be the real murderer of the late marquis. His 
recent actsconfirm my suspicions. He is wary: 
how shall I fix his guilt upon him ?” 

The problem occupied her mind for hours. 

Neither Mrs. Ingestre nor Alex made their 
appearance at dinner. 

‘he housekeeper visited Miss Strange, and 
brought a little note from the young Earl of 
Kingscourt. 

He had heard of the “accident” and was 
very anxious. 

Alex replied briefly, also in a note, saying 
that she had received no injury from her involun- 
tary bath, and that she would see Lord Kings- 
court on the morrow at breakfast. 

Later in the evening, Mrs. Matthews re- 
turned, followed by a servant bearing a tray 
laden with delicacies. 

Alex begged the housekeeper to remain with 
her a little while, urging her loneliness. Mrs. 
Matthews assented, and drew a chair near the 
couch, and took possession of it. Alex in- 
quired after Mrs. Ingestre. 

“Oh, she is very ill,” said the housekeeper. 
“The shock, and the bath, and the wet 
clothing, have brought on chills and fever. <A 
physician has just been sent for, one of the new 
medical men who have settled at Mount Heron 
village since it became a fashionable watering- 
place. He will be here directly. The poor 
lady complains terribly.” 

Alex expressed her sorrow and regret, and 
offered to go to Mrs. Ingestre to assist in nurs- 
ing her, but the housekeeper shook her head 
disapprovingly. 

** When Mrs. Ingestre is really ill, no one can 
do anything for her so well as her maid,” she 
said. ‘‘ Make yourself comfortable, Miss Strange. 
Whenever Mrs. Ingestre expresses a wish to see 
you, you shall be told. Just now, your first duty 
isto yourself. You are white and trembling, 
totally unfit to nurse anybody but yourself, and 
Mrs. Ingestre has not thought of you, or of any 
one but herself.” 

Mrs. Matthews was dignified, and not given 
to gossipping. 

She was of gentle birth, and had the manners 
of a refined and well-bred gentlewoman. 

She admired Alex, and had taken a peculiar 
liking to her. 

It needed little urging upon the girl’s part to 
induce her to spend a great portion of the 
evening with her, and a little skilful turn to 
the conversation brought out the story of the 


| Mount Heron tragedy from a still new point of 
view. 

But Mrs. Matthews’s story, except in being 
more explicit, did not vary materially from the 
versions Alex had already heard. 

“You believe that Lord Stratford Heron 
murdered his brother ?” asked Alex. 

“‘ How could I believe otherwise ?” asked Mrs. 
Matthews, wonderingly. “But I knew Lord 
Stratford too well to believe him guilty of a de- 
liberate crime. He killed the marquis in a mo- 
ment of impulse, not from premeditation, and I 
presume he would have given back his own life 
to bring back that he had taken, if it had been 
possible. Lord Stratford Heron was noble to the 
core of his being, a truthful, honourable, high- 
souled gentleman, but he was hot-tempered and 
impulsive. No one in Cornwall believes that 
the murder was premeditated.” 

This had been the testimony of Felicie. Alex 
sighed to think that of all who had known and 
loved her father, no one but her mother and 
herself had ever for a moment entertained a 
doubt of his guilt of the awful crime of 
murder. 

When Mrs. Matthews had withdrawn, Alex 
gave herself anew to deep and serious thought. 
The difficulties in her way seemed more than 
ever formidable, and her enemy was active and 
terrible, the more to be dreaded because he 
worked in the dark. 

He aimed at her life, and she knew not when 
or at what point to defend hersée?f from his at- 
tack. 

Nevertheless, it seemed to her that she had 
made a great advance upon her mission, and she 
was hopeful for the future. 

The next morning Mrs. Ingestre was too ill 
to rise, and Alex did not descend to the break- 
fast-room. 

After an hour or two spent in attendance 
upon Mrs. Ingestre, the young girl walked out 
upon the terrace, and here Lord Kingscourt 
found her. 

Their meeting was quiet. No onlooker from 
the castle windows would have deemed them 
more than friends, but the tenderness of the 
young earl, his quiet devotion, his softened light 
in his dark eyes, were all indications to Alex of 
the passionate love for her, that knew no falter- 
ing or shadow of change. 

They paced the terrace arm in arm. The 
barrier of Alex’s secrets was between them, 
but Lord Kingscourt, looking in those won- 
drous sapphire eyes, could not doubt or dis- 
trust the girl whom he persisted in deeming his 
betrothed. 

He believed in her, and his delicacy and 
confidence appeared to Alex nothing short of 
chivalric. 

She told him nothing of the origin of the 
“ accident,” and he had no suspicions that the 
occurrence had been the result of a deep-laid 
and nefarious design. 

After an hour spent in the bracing air, Alex 
returned to Mrs. Ingestre, to whom for the re- 
mainder of the day she showed herself a tender 
and devoted nurse. 

She administered her medicines, read to her, 
talked to her, and was so bright and cheerful 
that the invalid caught the infection and insisted 
upon rising. 

In the afternoon, at a late hour, arrived 
a letter for Miss Strange from Lady Vivian 
Clyffe, who had heard of the supposed acci- 
dent, and was solicitous in regard to Alex’s 
health. 

She begged Alex to come to Clyffebourne 
as soon as she was able to do so, and reminded 
her that she (Lady Vivian) would soon leave 
Cornwall, and that she expected Alex to accom- 
pany her. 

The girl answered the missive at once, send- 
ing her response by the Lady Vivian’s mes- 
senger. 

She wrote that she would call at Clyffebourne 
the next day, that her health was uninjured, 
and that she was very grateful for her ladyship’s 
kind solicitude. 





servants’ hall for an hour or more, there being a 
maid there who had favour in his eyes, and 





The messenger lingered in the Mount Heron’ 





then he set out slowly upon his return to Clyffe- 
bourne. 

The six miles of Bluff road were not quickly 
traversed, and dinner was being served when he 
arrived at his destination. 

Felicie took Alex’s note in charge, and sent it 
in to Lady Vivian when dinner was over and her 
ladyship had returned with her guests to the 
drawing-room. 

Lady Vivian found opportunity to glance over 
the note and thrust it into her pocket. 

Lord Mountheron made his appearance soon 
afterward, dropping in for an evening call, and 
he was called upon for particulars in regard to 
the capsizing of the “‘ Heron.” 

He told the story briefly, apparently consider- 
ing the affair of small moment. 

In the midst of the general enjoyment he 
found opportunity to ask Lady Vivian for a pri- 
vate interview upon the following morning. - 

“You have some report to give upon the mis- 
sior with which I charged you?” she asked, 
eagerly, in an undertone. 

“T wish to speak of that,” he answered, “ and 
of other. things.” 

«I will see you in the library at ten o’clock,” 
said Lady Vivian. “One word. Have you found 
any clue to the real murderer ?” 

The marquis’s gentle face was overspread with 
a deeper melancholy. 

“Dear Lady Vivian,” he said, his voice sunk 
almost to a whisper, “you hope against hope— 
against reason. But let us not talk of this to- 
night. We will discuss the matter at greater 
length in the morning.” 

He took his leave atan early hour. The guests 
retired, Lady Markham followed, and Lady 
Vivian was left alone. 

She walked the floor once or twice, and then 
looked from the window. 

The moon was shining, and sea and shore were 
flooded with the pale glow. 

Lady Vivian felt an impulse to walk down to 
the edge of the cliff. 

She was not inclined to sleep; the words of 
Lord Mountheron yet rang in her ears, filling 
her with unpleasant excitement and a deep dis- 
appointment. 

“T shall not sleep to-night unless I fatigue 
my body,” she said to herself. ‘The roar of 
the sea and the blowing of the winds will calm 
me and tire me, if anything will.” 

She rang the bell and ordered Felicie to be sent 
to her. 

The French tiring-woman made her appear- 
ance. 

‘‘ Bring me a wrap, Felicie,” said her mistress. 
“Tam going to the edgeof the cliff. You may 
come with me!” 

The hour was late, but Felicie.made no re- 
monstrance. 

Lady Vivian passed many sleeplessnights, and 
the maid had more than once urged her to seek 
a little out-door exercise before retiring, think- 
ing fatigue might bring sleep. 

The Frenchwoman brought a wrap, and 
gathered it about her mistress’s shoulders. 

“* Shall I bid one of the men follow, my lady ?” 
she asked. 

“No, certainly not. Why should I need a 
guard in this remote spot? Who would seek 
to harm me? The house has been shut up so 
long, no prowlers ever come here. Follow me 
yourself, at a distance, Felicie.” 

The Lady Vivian passed out into the hall, 
where a footman dozed in the chair, descended 
the steps, and threaded the grounds, Felicie 
following at a respectful distance. 

On arriving at the Cliff, the lady paused and 
looked at the glittering sea, her tall, stately 
figure strongly outlined, her garments blowing, 
her beautiful face plainly visible in the moon’s 

low. 
. For some minutes the Lady Vivian stood, 
silent and motionless. She had not seen a man’s 
figure retreating before her as she quitted the 
mansion, keeping in the shadow of the shrub- 
bery. It had halted under a projecting rock, 
not ten feet distant from her as she paused. 

The figure was that of her divorced husband, 
the fugitive Lord Stratford Heron. 

This was his first visit to Clyffebourne. Upon 
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the last occasion he had vowed to himself that 
he would not come again, but the spot so long 
asthe Lady Vivian was there, had a fateful 
fascination for him. 

The shutters of the drawing-room were never 
closed in the evening, and the knowledge that 
he could at any time see his divorced wife 
through those windows, himself unseen, had im- 
pelled him to come yet again. 

But he had said to himself that this should 
positively be the last time. For Alex’s sake he 
would incur no more such risk of discovery. He 
would see the Lady Vivian only this once, as a 
last farewell, before resigning her for ever to the 
claims of another man. 

He had seen Lord Mountheron drive away 
from the house, had watched her ladyship some 
few minutes with a devouring gaze, and then, 
marking her intention, had only time to retreat 
before her to the Cliff. When she halted so near 
to him, his pulses beat madly, his very soul 
seemed on fire. 

He was disguised with dyes, and was habited 
meanly and shabbily, looking like a travelling 


er. 

A box of haberdashery was suspended by 
leathern straps from his shoulders. The elegant, 
fair-haired patrician was lost in the swarthy, 
black-browed, black-bearded vendor. 

He watched his divorced wife with agonised 
eyes. No barrier of stone or glass was between 
them now. 

With less than a dozen steps he could reach 
her side. A mad impulse seized him to speak to 
her, to hear her voice addressing him. 

“She would never know me,” he thought. 
‘And I shall never see her again. It is our 
final parting, although she does not know it. I 
will speak to her.” 

He forgot the lateness of the hour. He re- 
membered only that this magnificent woman 
had been his wife, and that he loved her to mad- 
ness. 

Gently, very gently, lest he should frighten 
her into flight, he stepped out from the shelter 
of the rock, and halted meekly, his figure stoop- 
ing, his burden plainly seen. 

With a little cry, Felicie ran forward to protect 
her mistress. 

The seeming pedler did-not advance. His 
bowed head and meek attitude appealed to Lady 
Vivian, who, in spite of all her pride and cold- 
ness to her equals, was full of kindly sympathy 
for the poor and unfortunate. 

““Who are you?” asked her ladyship, in her 
clear, low, distinct tones. ‘And what do you 
want here ?” 

The man touched his pack and answered ina 
tone too low for her ears. 

«Come nearer,” she said. 

He obeyed. 

“What are you doing in these grounds?” 
asked Lady Vivian. ‘Are you a pedler?” 

“The hour is late, I know, my lady,” said 
the pretended pedler, in a husky voice, coming 
near, confident in his disguise. “I was just 
going towards the village of Mount Heron. 
My lady would not wish to buy anything at this 
hour ?” 

Lady Vivian surveyed him carelessly as she re- 
plied in the negative. 

He had removed his hat. 

He now touched his forelock respectfully, re- 
adjusted his burden, and made a movement to 
depart. 

Something in his appearance changed her 
ladyship’s careless glance to an eager gaze. It 
might have been the unconscious straightening 
of his figure, or the burning look in his blue 
eyes, or some gesture familiar to her. It might 
have been merely the wonderful instinct of a 
woman’s soul. 


Whatever the reason, Lady Vivian’s dusky | 


eyes glowed with sudden fire. 

“Stay!” she said. “You have not told me 
who youare. I demand your name!” 

The man trembled, and Lady Vivian noted 
the fact, and a sudden tremor seized upon her 
also. 

He did not answer, and, for the moment, was 
unable to retreat. 

“Do you not hear my lady?” cried Felicie, 








sharply. “A pedler has no right to bein these 
grounds at this hour. If you don’t tell your 
name and business, I will arouse the household, 
and you'll be caught and sent to gaol for 
trespass.” 

Lady Vivian put up her hand to check her 
servant. 

“ Hush, Felicie,” she said, agitatedly, “ you 
know not what yousay. Have you any answer 
to’ make ?” and she addressed the intruder. 
** Will you not tell me who you are ?” 

He had drawn himself up with dignity. De- 
spite his garb and his burden he looked every 
inch a gentleman. 

He had deemed his disguise perfect, but he 
could not change the colour of his eyes, and in 
his agitation he forgot the demeanour suitable 
to the character he had assumed. 

‘One of my lady’s lovers come down from 
London in disguise, and jealous of my lord 
marquis,” thought Felicie, delightedly. “It is 
a real romance.” 

«Pardon me,” replied the pretended pedler, 
addressing Lady Vivian, “ but my name cannot 
interest a great lady like you. I am nobody, 
madame. Pray forgive my intrusion and per- 
mit me to depart.” 

The voice was no longer husky. He was 
unable to disguise it. 

Years had changed it but slightly; the old 
tones thrilled one listener. 

A cry broke from Lady Vivian’s lips, and 
she ran towards him. He retreated abruptly, 
and hurried down the face of the cliff to the 
sea. 

As he vanished before her into the darkness, the 
Lady Vivian stretched out her arms wildly, and 
with a moan, sank to the ground in a dead 
swoon. 


(To be Coutinued.) 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


And now I see a faint, red ray, 
Like early morning far away. 


THe party reached town sooner than they 
hoped. 

Fearful of appearing too suddenly before 
Agnes, Manvers thought it best to telegraph to 
her and ask her to await his arrival at Selwood 
next evening. 

He was also anxious that John Markley 
should receive no intimation of his escape till he 
was captured, and safely held to account for the 
crime he had committed. 

Kirke furnished him with money, and it was 
arranged between them that the former was to 
return to his own home and bring Mrs. Tardy 
and Constance to Selwood immediately. 

Mr. Winter and Osborn took Kit Markley to 
the gaol, where he was imprisoned on the old 
charge of murder, that he might be held in safe 
keeping till called on to testify to the fact that 
his brother was the agent in abducting Julian 
Manvers. 

To save himself he was ready to do this, and 
voluntarily produced from a secret pocket in his 
well-worn buckskins the letters sent him by 
John, giving him instructions concerning his 
share in that nefarious transaction. 

Manvers went at once to police head-quarters 
and made arrangements to have his unscru- 
pulous enemy arrested before any intimation 
could reach him of the reappearance of his 
victim. 

His statements produced a great sensation 
among the few in the chief's office at that hour, 
and he was informed that officers were in pur- 
suit of himself in every direction; that detec- 
tives had been sent to America, as Markley 
asserted he had gone there. 

He told his story briefly, and explained the 
means used to remove him to the place of his 
imprisonment ; for Kit Markley, at the last, had 
told the whole story as far as he knew it him- 
self. 


As Manvers had voluntarily returned to his 
old home his statements were accepted, 
and two men were sent with him to make the 
arrest. 

Markley, unsuspicious of any danger, was 
asleep in the warehouse, of which he had as- 
sumed charge until Brenton’s return. 

He had been out very late on the previous 
night, and was still partially under the influence 
of the heavy potations which, of late, he had 
habitually indulged in when the business of the 
day was over. 

The pass-key which Manvers habitually used 
to let himself in through the private entrance 
he had found stillin the pocket of his coat. He 
accompanied the policemen, and the three noise- 
lessly entered the office and proceeded to a small 
room opening from it,in which a clerk had 
formerly slept. 

Markley was lying across the bed, fully 
dressed, and his loud breathing and flushed face 
induced the men to believe that he had fallen 
down in a fit. Such was not the case, however ; 
he was only sleeping off the effects of a drunken 
debauch. 

“He aint no force,” said one of the men, 
laughing. ‘We can get the bracelets on him 
before he gets back his senses.” 

But at the sound of his voice Markley sprang 
up; and there was a brief struggle before their 
object was accomplished. ; 

Uttering a volley of imprecations, he inquired : 

“What does this mean? What have I done 
to be treated as if I were a common criminal ?” 

**You’re a most oncommon one, Mr. Markley, 
and that is why I wanted to help nab you.” 

«Who is my accuser, and what can he bring 
against me ?” 

‘There he stands, and when you see him, 
maybe you won’t want any further informa- 
tion.” 

Manvers had been in the shade till this 
moment; he now stepped forward, and Markley 
uttered a loud cry as he fell back onthe bed ; but 
before anyone could utter a word he again 
started up and cryied out: 

* You here! Itis well that you have come 
back to meet the punishment you deserve, but 
why am [arrested at your instigation? I should 
be pleased to have that explained.” 

“Yes, Iam here,” replied Manvers. ‘Cease 
your bravado, Markley, for it willnot serve you. 
Allis known. I was rescued from the place in 
which your infernal malice caused me to be 
imprisoned, by James Kirke and a party of his 
friends. Your brother is in gaol, and, to save 
himself, he is ready to testify against you.” 

“Kit is demented—no one will listen to his 
statements, or give credence to them. My word 
is as good as yours, and we will see which one 
will come off conqueror in this struggle—you 
or I.” 

“This is idle talk,” said Manvers, turning 
away. “Do your duty, men. I have nothing 
more to say to that man till he is brought up 
for committal.” 

He turned and went out, leaving Markley 
blaspheming in a terrible manner. 

Manvers had already despatched brief notes 
to two of his staunchest friends, and on his re- 
turn to the police office he found both of them 
there, and fully informed of the story he had 
told the chief. ‘They welcomed him as one from 
the dead, and one of them said: 

“T have never for one moment doubted that 
you have been foully dealt with, Manvers. Such 
|menas youdo not cominit crime, and I have 
| uniformly defended you. I gave you up as dead 
long ago.” 

“We have come to help you so far as we can. 
Bail will be required for you, and we are ready 
to offer it to any amount,” said the other. 

“That is the only service I shall require from 
you, and a thousand thanks to you for offering 
it. I have not seen my wife since I came back 
to the sunshine of heaven, and as soon as the 
necessary business is despatched here, I must 
run down to Selwood, where she is staying with 
her uncle. I shall return the same day, bring- 
ing them both with me.” 

His friends were both men of high position 
and wealth, and there was little difficulty in 
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settling the bond, though the sum required was 
a large one. 

On the evidence of Manvers, his furious foe 
was fully committed for trial and sent to prison. 
By making great efforts, Manvers succeeded in 
cetting off in the morning train, and soon found 


himself at the nearest station to Selwood. 
The close carriage from Selwood-was waiting 
for him, and in it he found the professor in a 


very tremulous condition. 

“T could not help coming, Julian, though you 
asked me not to do so. Poor Agnes obeyed your 
wishes, but she was very reluctant to stay hbe- 
hind. Oh, my boy! my boy! lost to us so long, 
restored so suddenly, my heart is too full for 
the utterance of half I feel.” 

“T understand all you would say, dear sir. I 
knew how you and my darling would be over- 
come with emotion when we met, so I asked you 
to let our reunion take place in private. Yet I 
am very glad you came. I can explain to you 
on the way why it was necessary to see you 
alone. Agnes may have thought me unkind 
not to go to her at once, but it was for her sake 
that I prevented the escape of Markley before 
he had any idea of what was overtaking him.” 

“Oh, Agnes understood the necessity that 
ruled you, and she was thankful that she risked 
nothing by stopping on the way. My girlis a 
sensible woman, Julian, and tender as her heart 
is, she knows how to control her impatience. 
Since your telegram said, ‘ safe, and all will be 
well with me,’ she has been trustful and happy, 
believing implicitly in your assurance, and ready 
to obey your wishes.” 

“T know that my darling Agnes is one in ten 
thousand. But how has she borne this—this 
terrible thing ?” 

“She has suffered intensely, but she has been 
wonderfully sustained. She has said all the time 
that you would come back to us—would defeat 
your enemies. But you have changed much, 
Julian. Where have you been, and what has 
kept you so long silent ?” 

**T have been held in durance by others, and 
when you know all I have gone through, you 
will wonder that the change in me is not greater. 
Wait, dear sir, for a little while; that story of 
wrong and suffering I cannot bear to tell twice 
over. When Agnes is beside me, with her, 
tender hand clasped in mine, I will tell it all 
and then try to dismissit for ever. It has been 
a horrible experience.” 

Tom had received his orders to drive as rapidly 
as possible, and anxious himself to have the 
sudden appearance of Manvers, explained, he 
obeyed his orders so well that the grounds of 
Selwood were entered long before Julian ex- 
pected to see them. 

The carriage dashel up to the door in fine 
style, and Agnes was seen standing in the vesti- 
bule pale as death and trembling as one with an 
ague. 

At the sound of the wheels she had started to 
rush out, but her strength failed her, her head 
reeled, and she felt like one fainting. ‘ 

Manvers reached her side just in time to take 
her sinking form in his arms, and carry her 
into the parlour. 

But she had not fainted; she was only over- 
come by the sudden rush of long pent-up 
emotion, and she wept upon his breast many 
moments before she could reply to his tender 
and caressing words. 

At length she lifted her eyes to his face, and 
said : 

«Julian, where have you been? What has 
been done to you that your face is so changed ? 
And, dear love, do you know that your beauti- 
ful hair is threaded with grey ?” 

“My face will soon recover, I hope, Agnes, 
from the effects of what I have passed through 
since we parted,” replied Manvers, trying to 
speak gaily; “and if I remember aright, you 
admire grey hair.” 

«Tt is not unbecoming to you, but if it is the 
result of mental suffering, I shall never be able 
te look upon these silver threads without a 
pang.” 

“Don’t say that, sweetest wife ; you will soon 
become used to them, and some day all will 








be white, you know, if He grants me length of 
days.” 

he professor had lingered without until the 
firsts moments of meeting were over,, and 
he now entered the room and deprecatingly 
said : 

“T hope you will excuse my impatience, 
Julian, but I am most anxious to hear what you 
have to tell us. Agnes is beside you now, and I 
think I have restrained my curiosity long 
enough—I mean my interest.” 

«Ah, yes; tell us all, Julian, from the very 
beginning,” said Agnes. ‘In the joy of being 
beside you again, I almost forgot there isa pain- 
ful story to tell.” 

“Yes,” replied Manvers, with a faint 
sigh, “painful indeed, as every story must 
be which illustrates ‘man’s inhumanity to 
man.’ ” 

Again were all the details of his terrible ex- 
perience given, though he dwelt as briefly as 
possible on the mental sufferings which had 
threaded his dark hair with silver, and caused 
him to dread, more than once, that reason was 
tottering on its throne. 

The two listeners seemed scarcely to breathe 
while the narration went on, so intense was 
their interest. 

At its close, Agnes clasped to her heart 
the hand she held caressingly in her own, and 
said: 

** Amid all our trials, the Lord has been most 
merciful to us, my Julian. The book you were 
examining at the time you became insensible on 
that dreadful night, is in my possession. It was 
most fortunate to you that Mr. Markley did not 
secure it, for its contents are most important to 
your vindication. I have a curious story to tell 
you about my lapse of memory, and how it was 
refreshed.” 

She paused a moment, and Manvers eagerly 
said : 

You are indeed my good angel, Agnes, if 
you secured that book, With its assistance, I 
hope to recover all that Brenton has embezzled, 
and return the money to itsrightful owners. Go 
on, dear, I am impatient to know how you 
gained possession of that which is so important 
to me.” 

“You were overtasked and suffering that 
night, you remember, and when you did not re- 
turn home at the time you promised, I became 
so wretched that I insisted on going in search 
of you. 

“T asked Mr. Denton to accompany me, and 
we could not get in. We concluded that you 
had gone up town while we were coming down, 
and hastened to return. 

“As I passed the door which opens from the 
alley, my foot struck against something on the 
pavement, and I mechanically stooped and picked 
it up. 

“There was a vague thought in my mind 
that it might be something belonging to you, 
but by that time I was in such a state of doubt 
and dread, that I was scarcely conscious of what 
I was doing. 

“When I went back and found you still 
absent, when you failed to come home that 
night, I became so bewildered with fright and 
anguish that I could not, the next morning, re- 
member what I had done with the book I had 
brought back with me the night before. 

«And now lam going to tell you something 
very singular—something which might almost 
make one believe in supernatural interference. 
For weeks I have racked by brain in vain to 
gain a clue to the place where the book was 
hidden ; I believed that its contents might have 
an important bearing on your future, for I have 
never doubted yet that He would have compas- 
sion on me and open a way to restore you to 
me, cleared from the charges brought against 
you. 

“Yesterday morning I had a vivid dream 
from which I suddenly awoke with the certainty 
that the hiding place I could not remember had 
been revealed to me. 

“ My mother came to me and seemed distinctly 
to say: ‘ Have you forgotten the secret drawer 
in your desk?” She touched my brow with her 
caressing softness [remember so well, and after 











I was fully awake I seemed still to feel the im- 
pression of her fingers. 

«T had strangely forgotten that such a thing 
existed, for I had never used the drawer for 
any purpose before. I arose at once and ex- 
amined the desk; with some difficulty I found 
the spring, and when the drawer opened 
there lay the memorandum book where I had 
placed it. 

“T hurried through my toilet that I might 
come down and ask uncle to take me at once to 
town to put the memorandum book in the hands of 
the lawyer we had employed, but your telegram 
arrived just as the carriage came to the door to 
take us to the train. 

“You said you would be here this morning, 
and asked me to stay at Selwood till you came. 
I did so, and now I hope that all will indeed be 
well with us.” 

“There is little doubt of that,” said Manvers, 
clasping her to his heart again. ‘ You have 
served me as much by your loss of memory as 
by its sudden return through the agency of a 
dream, for the book is too important to be risked 
out of our own hands. Brenton forgot his usual 
caution, or he would have destroyed the record 
he thought he had securely concealed. By it I 
can prove his rascalities, and. clear myself from 
all complicity in them. Arrangements have 
already been made-to have him arrested and ex- 
tradited as soon as possible. At the last accounts 
he was on his way to Emma’s friends.” 

“Poor Emma!” sighed Agnes. “ It will be 
an awful blow to her to find that she has married 
so base a man.” 

The professor had listened. attentively, but 
had not spoken till now. He suddenly broke in 
with zreat excitement: 

“She is no better than h2 is, so do not waste 
any sympathy on such a woman as her, I only 
hope she will stay with her friends, and not 
come back to us to torment my poor Sally 
again.” 

At that moment lunch was announced, and 
three happier people rarely sat down together 
than those now assembled around the table. 
Manvers was the only one who did justice to the 
dainty meal set before him, for in spite of the 
varied emotions he had passed through, he had 
lived so long on bread and water that luxurious 
food was a necessity to him at this crisis. 

Agnes watched him wlth loving eyes and 
smiling lips, ministering to his wants and offer- 
ing him some dainty which she had prepared 
with her own hands in anticipation of his arrival 
that morning. 

In the afternoon they went to town and es- 
tablished themselves in Mrs. Meadows’s house. 
The next evening a despatch came announcing 
that Brenton was in custody. 

Manvers put his case in the hands of a cele- 
brated criminal lawyer, and everything was 
soon in train to vindicate him from the charges 
that had been brought against him, and bring 
home to Brenton and his accomplice the guilt 
they had sought to fasien upon another. 

Before the week was out Kirke brought Mrs. 
Tardy and his betrothed to Selwood ; for the old 
lady decided on joining her husband and Agnes, 
declaring that Constance must visit the city to 
provide herself with a suitable trousseau for the 
fine marriage she was to make. 

Constance made no objection, for she was glad 
of the opportunity to visit her old friend, Mrs. 
Brett, and prove to her that her kindness was 
not forgotten amid the new ties she had 
formed. 

Her comment on Brenton was: 

“TI never believed that a man who covered up 
his face with hair as he does, is safe to deal with. 
If he had left his mouth to be seen, it would 
have told the whole story, for lips speak without 
a tongue sometimes. As to Emma, she’ll never 
ask to come to me again, that is one comfort. 
I would pity her if I did not know that she and 
her precious husband are ‘birds of the same 
feather.’ ”’ 

The days passed on, and there began to be 
some uneasiness concerning the safety of the 
steamer on which Brenton was expected. 

Then came the news of a midnight collision 
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in the Channel attended with great loss of 
life. 

Among those who went down in the ship was 
the criminal, and those connected with him 
thought this a more merciful fate than the one 
that awaited him on his arrival in his native 
land. 

The officer who had him in charge escaped, 
and a package of papers he had taken from the 
prisoner was forwarded to Manvers which fur- 
nished important evidence as to the investment 
of the sums Brenton had embezzled. After 
some delay the money was recovered and paid 
over to those to whom it belonged. 

Among these was Constance Deering, who was 
surprised to find herself the possessor of two 
thousand four hundred pounds, instead of the 
four hundred for which she had contended. 

John Markley’s trial was speedily despatched 
after the news of Brenton’s death came. 

He was condemned to twenty years’ imprison- 
ment, and nearly everyone thought the judg- 
ment an eminently just one. 

Kit testified against him, and thus escaped 
punishment. 

Emma had not accompanied her husband on 
his fatal voyage. 

True to her own selfish instincts, and well 
aware of his guilt, she refused to share his dis- 
grace. 
~ She remained with her early friends, and 
wrote to her aunt to offer the reversion of Sel- 
wood to her on reasonable terms. 

The offer was readily accepted, and Manvers 
and Agnes remained with the professor and his 
wife as the future heiress of the estate. 

Manvers won both fame and fortune by his 
invention, and the children of Agnes are a 
source of constant delight to the old couple. 

Kirke and the girl he had so persistently 
wooed and so completely won were married soon 
after the family was again settled at Selwood, 
and two people more thoroughly suited to each 
other could not be found. 

The love he had waited for so long has never 
failed him, and he declares that a waiting race 
is the only way for an ugly man to secure suc- 
cess in his wooing. 

Constance thinks him the best and noblest of 
men, and holds him up to her boys as the only 
model to be imitated. 

She had four sons, intelligent and handsome 
lads: and, young as they are, the two happy 
mothers, when they meet, often speculate on 
the probabilities of a future marriage between 
Julian Kirke and the eldest daughter of Agnes, 
the beautiful little Constance Manvers, who has 
inherited her father’s personal advantages and 
her mother’s feminine sweetness of nature. 

Constance has never given up the accomplish- 
ment by which she once earned her bread, and 
Kirke declares that her paintings are of more 
value to him than the fine ones brought from 
abroad by his uncle. 

More than once he has said to her: 

«My bonny wife, it was a lucky chance that 
brought you to Selwood that day. An angel 
unawares was entertained beneath that roof, for 
your quick wit and prompt action saved the 
family from shame and ruin.” 

And Constance replies, with love-lit eyes: 
« T have my reward.” 


[THE END. ] 





LIFE AIMS. 


Everyone should try to better his condition if 
he can. The poor man should try to increase 
his means; the sick man to improve his health ; 
the ignorant man to acquire knowledge; and 
the foolish man to get understanding. In such 
matters, the great question is whether the de- 
sired improvement is within ourreach. To long 
for what we cannot attain, or to grieve because 
it is unattainable, is simply to play the part of 

he child that cries for the moon. Let us know 
ourselves and our position. Let us know what 
we have and what we want; and let us next in- 
quire whether what we want .can be got by 
striving for it. If it cannot be got, let us think 





of it no more, or endeavour to compensate for the 
want in some other way, A short man may wish 
to be tall, but he cannot add an inch, any more 
than a cubit, to his stature. He may, however, 
be a very worthy and respectable man for all 
that, if he conducts himself with propriety and 
simplicity, and does not, as short men sometimes 
do, render his diminutive size more conspicuous 
by conceit and affectation. 





OUR NEIGHBOUR OPPOSITE. 
<Q —_—_—_ 


Tuer fact was, that I had said to John, at 
the very first, when he asked me to marry 
him : 

«John, would you be willing to marry Molly, 

too? For you know that where I go she must 
go.”’ 
” T stood, twisting one of the buttons on his 
coat when I said it, and feeling rather serious, 
I must admit, fearing lest Iwas asking too 
much, even from such love and goodness, as I 
knew his to be. 

But in one imstant everything was all 
bright and easy again, for he put his hand on 
each of my shoulders, and gave me a tender 
little shake. 

““ Why Laura,” he said, “little woman, what 
are you talking about ? Do you think me capable 
of proposing to you, and not to Melly, too? 
Could I love youso dearly, and at the same 
time have a thought of separating you from 
the child to whom you have devoted your life 
so unselfishly? Upon the whole, I do not 
know that, without Molly, you would be at all 
complete. Marry you and not Molly? It’s non- 
sense !’” 

Of course I laughed and cried together, and 
hid my face a minute on his lapel; and felt de- 
lightfully happy and comfortable, and surer 
than ever that there never, never had beeny and 
never, never could bea man so generous, and 
loving, and worthy to be: trusted, as this pax+ 
ticular John. 

Naturally, more than one amiable person had 
been kind enough to hint to me that, though» 
man might be in love, and desirous of marrying; 
it was not always probable that he cared to 
saddle himself with a growing girl, in addition 
to a wife; and I knew that I could not desert 
Molly, whom I had considered my own special 
responsibility, ever since she had been born, 
when I[ was ten years old. 

I had nursed her as a baby, and had taught 
her her letters, and when our father lay upon 
his death bed, tossing to and fro, and mutter- 
ing, in unconscious delirium : 

“What is to be done with the child? Who 
will care for the child ?” 

Thad crept up to him, and taken his hot 
hand, and said, over and over again : 

“I will take care of her. I will do my best, 
father—I, Laura.” 

And somehow, though he could not have 
understood clearly, and I was only a child my- 
self, it had seemed to quiet him. 

Molly was fourteen when John and I were 
married, and I may as well admit that she was 
a queer little soul, and that her whims developed 
as she grew older. 

She was piquant and pretty, quick-witted, and 
a trifle wilful, and upon the whole, rather in- 
clined to surprise me at times, by unexpected 
inconsistencies. 

She was desperately fond of John, however, 
and the feeling was quite mutual ; indeed, if her 
nature had been a shallower one, I have no 
doubt we should have spoiled her~ pretty 
thoroughly between us. 

We always kept her with us, and so, when, in 
her nineteenth year, John’s business took him to 
Italy, and I went with him, of course, Molly 
went, too. 

So it happened that, after some months of 
rambling, we at last reached Florence, quite 
ready for a rest. 

We had decided to spend the greater part of 
the winter there, and Molly and I went first and 
settled into our quarters, while John was to 








follow us as soon as he found himself at 
liberty. 

We arrived so early in the season that we 
found the weather rather warm, and everything 
quiet indeed, so quiet, in fact, that when John 
came Molly was young Vandal enough to an- 
nounce that she was dull, and not at all in the 
humour to appreciate the rhapsodies of her 
friends, on the subject of “ Florence the beauti- 
ful,” though I will add, to her credit, that she 
changed her mind afterwards. 

“We have prowled and prowled until ex- 
hausted nature protested against the outrage,” 
she said. “ We have roamed about in galleries 
and churches, and stared at frescoes until life 
has become a burden. ‘There are so many 
statues and so few people that one feels as if 
half the world had been changed into stone— 
only that one never sees a statue with a guide 
book.” 

“The truth is, John,” I put in, “ Molly is 
pining for her fellow-tourist. She wants some- 
body to stand behind her when she looks at a 
work of art, and add to the clearness of her per- 
ception of it by audible quotations from ‘ Bae- 
decker’ or ‘ Murray.’ ” 

“That is it,” said Molly. “I have not seen 
a person with a guide book since I reached Flo- 
rence. And—and there’s an aching void. As 
to the casino it is a howling wilderness, and I 
know every pieee of jewellery on the Ponte 
Vecchio by heart.’ 

“ T should think,” commenced John, “ that you 
might derive some consolation from observing 
the movements of our friends aeross the way. 
The advantage of residing within eight feet of 
one’s fellow citizens is not to be sneered at. 
It arouses in one’s bosom a friendly interest in 
human nature, and there certainly ‘is a spice of 
excitement in learning exactly what one’s neigh- 
bour opposite has for dinner, and precisely when 
he performs his matutinai toilet.” 

Molly laughed, rose. from her chair, went to 
the window, and looked across the narrow street 
aw if his words had reminded her of something. 

* By-the-way,” she said, hesitating slightly, 
“IT wonder who he—who they are ?” 

“He?” said I. “They?” 

«°T mean,” she answered, “ the old man and— 
and the young one, who live by themselves in 
that big, queer house opposite.” 

“ How do you know they live by themselves ?” 
added John. “A house of that size is generally 
the Palazzo something or other, and condescends 
to accommodate half-a-dozen families, at least. 
And, by-the-way, there is another advantage in 
Italian life. What right-minded individual 
would not live in a ‘ Palazzo,’ however dirty, 
rather than——” 

“ How can I help knowing all about them ?” 
put in Molly, rather testily. ‘I have been star- 
ing in on them in spite of myself for the last 
week. My own room is exactly opposite the old 
man’s kitchen, and I cannot open my window 
without finding myself regarding his skull-cap 
from some new point of view. As to their din- 
ners, I see them every day. Doesn’t Alexandro 
—his name is Alexandro—drag them up by a 
cord, tied toa basket, every time they ure brought. 
from market ?” 

I went and took my stand behind her that I 
might glance across myself. 

“ And the young one ?’ I asked. 

« Ah!” with a half shrug. “I don’t know so 
much of him. He is black and thin,and tall, 
and—stares.” 

Young Italians who were black and thin and 
tall, and who also stared, were so common an 
oceurrence that I cannot say that I was 
awakened at the time to any particular interest 
in this one. 

But from this state of indifference I was 
speedily aroused. 

Scarcely an hour elapsed before I saw the 
young man himself, and having seen him, oddly 
enough I was indifferent no longer. 

And yet I only caught one glimpse of him. 

But as he passed through the black, arched en- 
trance, whose iron-bound, studded doors might 
have belonged to a prison, he turned his head, 
and cast a lingering, searching glance at our 
window. 
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Tn a general way, Molly’s description was cor- 
Tect. 

He was tall, he was thin, he was dark. But 
this was not all. 

Somehow his face appealed to my heart—it 
was such a young face, and suggested so much 
of youthful fire, and romance, and fervour. 

For the rest, they were significant facts, that 
the poor, picturesque young fellow’s attire was 
shabby, and yet that he wore it as if it had been 
the garb of a prince. 

It did not surprise me, however, that Molly 
had rather appreciated his personal charm. Even 
at seventeen, she was unlike other girls—less 
prone to romantic fancies, and more apt to bea 
little scornful of sentiment. 

And apart from this, it was a theory of mine, 
that dark people rarely admired dark beauty in 
others. 

Molly was supposed to derive her complexion 
from a legendary Spanish ancestress, being a 
small, vivid brunette, with the blackest possible 
eyes and hair. 

She was twisting up her hair before the look- 
ing-glass, when, one night, a week afterwards, 
{ went into her room to tell her of a discovery I 
had made. 

I am not ashamed to say that I had been ask- 
ing questions, and that my questions had con- 
cerned our neighbours across the street. 

The fact was, I had fallen into the habit 
of watching their incomings and outgoings, 
and Alexandro and his master—the younger 
man was evidently the masier—had grown upon 
me. 








** Molly,” I said, “I have found out who they 
are, and it is really quite interesting.” 

I was sorry to remember afterwards that the 
hardened child scarcely evinced any interest at 
all, and had the depth and audacity to merely 
raise her eyebrows, and pick up a hairpin, as 
she replied : 

“Ts it?” 

* Quite!” I responded, warming with my sub- 
ject. “The young one is the last one of a noble 
family, or at least of his branch of it. And he 
is as poor as possible—has nothing to subsist on 
but a miserable remnant of land, rented as vine- 
yards. Old Alexandro clings to him for mere 
affection’s sake. He has neither friends nor 
money, and lives utterly out of the world. His 
name is Amalfi.” 

And it was at this moment—absolutely at this 
identical moment, that a rose made its appear- 
ance. 

The night being a warm one, the window was 
open, and through the window, justas I finished 
speaking, some object made a swift flight, fall- 
ing at my’ feet, exhaling a breath of perfume, 
and causing me to start backward. 

Naturally, I bent down to see what it was. 
And my feelings may be imagined, when I dis- 
covered it to be a rose—a great, lovely, red rose, 
with a slip of paper twisted round its stem. 

“Molly !” said I, picking it up and speaking 
in my sternest voice. ‘ What is this ?” 

She pretended to be as coolly occupied with 
her hairpins as ever; but she could not hide 
from me the little dusky flush stealing over 





her cheek, and the oddest lock in her averted 
eyes. 
Me Seems to be a rose.” she replied. 

I unfolded the slip of paper, and finding some- 
thing written upon it—a verse of English, 
written in a peculiar Italian hand—proceeded 
to read it aloud, slowly, because with some diffi- 
culty. 

“Molly,” I said, rather unnecessarily, “this 
is poetry !” 

For, though I scarcely knew why, the fact of 
its being poetry seemed to render it doubly 
alarming. 

“Tt is nonsense,” she answered, with the 
most reckless composure. 

“Of course, it is nonsense,” I returned, “and 
most impertinent nonsense. And it is written 
in English. What Englishman do you know, 
who would take such a dreadful foreign liberty, 
as to throw a rose through your window—a rose 
and verses ?” 

“There is an English dentist,” she replied, 
“ and one or two elderly ministers who know me, 
and who are in Florence this early in the season, 
but they would hardly ——” 

Her manner convinced me that she was 
trifling, and I interrupted her, somewhat 
sharply. 

«© You know who has done it,” I said. “I can 
see it in your face. I never was so astonished 
in my life.” 

I walked towards the window, with the inten- 
tion of throwing both flower and rhyme into 
the street; but before I had taken many steps, 
she stopped me, in something of a hurry. 

“Tf—if you will come back,” she said, “I 
will tell you about it. I said it was nonsense, 
and so itis. He—I really believe—he does not 
know any better.” 

Perhaps my curiosity got the better of me. 
At all events I went back to her. 

“Who is it?” I demanded. 

She flushed up, looking half shy, half obsti- 
nate, and also even a little triumphant. 

“It is—Amalfi,” she confessed. 

« Amalfi!’ I echoed, and sat down in the 
nearest chair, to stare at her in blank amaze- 
ment. 

Then she related to me the whole story, the 
absurdly romantic facts of which are as fol‘ows, 
namely: that in dearth of other entertainment, 
she had at first amused herself by watching old 
Alexandro; that in time she had noticed that 
young Amalfi appeared to take an extra- 
ordinary and rather embarrassing interest in 
herself. 

That he stood at his window, and stared at her 
with great melancholy eyes ; that he loitered in 
the street below at dusk. 

That he never passed through the black door- 
way without casting a backward glance at the 
house we occupied; that one warm, moonlight 
night, she had been guilty of the indiscretion of 
falling asleep at the open casement. 

That when she awakened, she had found, lying 
on her knee, a rose, with a slip of paper twisted 
about its stem, and upon it written afew pas- 
sionate words of rhyme, signed “ Guilio;”’ and 
that though she vouchsafed not the slightest 
notice, and had kept away from the window for 
several days, every night orso, a rose had found 
its way to the floor of her room. 

* You should have kept the window closed,” 
I said. 

“It was too hot,” indifferently. “And I did 
not think it of enough consequence. It is too 
ridiculous.” 

But I could not help feeling convinced that 
she was not as indifferent as she professed to ke ; 
that fast locked in her wilful young heart was 
the least possible touch of dangerous interest. 

It appeared, too, that she knew the whole 
family history, though she did not tell me how 
she had learned it, merely saying that she had 
“picked it up.” 

t was an old story, the usual story of lost 
grandeur, and squandered wealth, of the reckless 
folly of generation after generation. But the last 
Amalfi, the young man’s father, had been worse 


than the rest. 


He had married the daughter of a weak- 
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headed, scheming woman of wealth, and having 
wasted her fortune, had broken her heart. From 
his mother the boy had learned English and 
honesty. 

Her life had saddened his own and purified 
it. 

“ He has lived in that queer desolate way ever 
since his father’s death,” said Molly. “He is 
proud and romantic, and will not make debts. 
People are rather inclined to think him a sim- 
pleton—I mean people of his own class. They 
say it is possible that he will have money, some 
day, from some rich relatives of his mother ; and 
that it would be no harm to spend part of it 
beforehand.” 

“Oh, dear!” I exclaimed. ‘“ Poor boy! poor 
boy!” and I looked at the rose, and its accom- 
panying verse, quite pityingly. 

olly gave them a queer, little, side glance. 

« He doesn’t mean any harm by that,” she re- 
marked. ‘Of course he can’t know much of 
the world, and—and he has _ sentimental 
notions.” 

I tried to shake my head disapprovingly, but 
when I thought of the poor foolish fellow’s lone- 
liness and poverty, my heart failed me. After 
all he could not have meant any harm, and 
Molly’s glowing, dark-eyed young face, and slen- 
der figure, seen across the street, might have 
proved something of a temptation, even to one 
more fortunate and discreet. 

“Though really,” I faltered, “you know, 
Molly, it ought not to occur again.” 

But she only shrugged her shoulders. 

“T will close the windows, if you like,” she 
said. “I don’t care.” 

Perhaps she did not. 

At least, I discovered, that, from that time, 
the windows were left closed rigorously ; and in 
the course of a day or so, I saw, one morning 
early, that a rose lay dying on the pavement 
below—fiung across in the dark perhaps, and so 
having only struck the casement had fallen. It 
disappeared shortly afterwards, and the sight of 
Amalti’s saddened eyes, the same day, smote me 
with a pang of self-reproach. 

But Molly kept her own counsel bravely. She 
remained discreetly silent upon the subject, and 
as Florence began to fill for the winter, she 
found abundance of amusement, and could afford 
to ignore Alexandro and his master. 

But it was very plain to me every day, and 
grew in time so much more melancholy that I 
was even weak enough now and then to feel 
quite angry with Molly, in secret, for her indif- 
ference. 

From one source and another, I heard the story 
she had told me corroborated. 

The poor fellow was the soul of honour; and 
innocent and chivalrous to Quixotism. 

His handsme face, and old name, might have 
won him questionable good fortune, by securing 
a wealthy bride, if he had chosen to use them; 
but the idea seemed never to have occurred to 
him. 

“He might make a good marriage,” said an 
excellent worldling to me once. ‘There are 
English enough, heaven knows, who would 
be willing to give him their money for his 
title. They don’t often make such harmless 
exchanges. Some of them will take nobody. 
But he lives like a young recluse, which is 
scarcely wisdom.” 

It was the same excellent worldling, who men- 
tioned to me, subsequently, that Amalfi was 
ill. 

“My man, Guiseppe,” she said, “heard it 
from Luigi, next door, who had it from old 
Alexandro, in the market, as he was buying a 
small piece of kid to make broth of. The fact 
it,” with a pitying shrug, “it is my belief they 
half starve themselves. Black bread and thin 
gruel do not form the most nourishing diet.” 

Carrying this information to Molly, I found it 
made a deeper impression upon her than I had 
expected. 

Sle looked startled and disturbed, at the 
time, and I observed that she was unusually 
— and absent-minded, all the rest of the 

ay. j . 

I did not see Amalfi for a couple of weeks, 

and when he appeared at the window again, his 





face wore a blanched look, and his beautiful 
eyes appeared larger and more sombre than 
ever. 

He was so far changed, indeed, that I could 
not help being filled with pity, and wished that I 
might have dispensed with ceremony, and have 
run over to give him a little sensible nursing, as 
his own mother might have done, if she had 
been alive. 

It was the same week that John brought us 
news of the fétes which were going to take 
place; a series of festivities, celebrating some- 
thing of vast importance, which was rather in- 
comprehensible to ourselves, and yet quite 
satisfactory, as the climax was to be a great 
illumination, wondrous to behold. 

I shall not easily forget Molly, as she ap- 
peared, when she came into my room, the night 
upon which this illumination took place. 

She wore an untrimmed dress of black, but 
she had been seized with a whim for copying 
an Italian fashion, and had added silver orna- 
ments, and pins, high silver comb, and a long 
veil of soft black lace. 

She was in a queer mood, too, and made a 
queer remark, as she stood before the mirror, 
clasping one of the silver pins, which looped 
her veil. 

“TI feel as if something was going to happen,” 
she said, and she even shivered a little, though 
the next minute she laughed, and added, 
“Though I think Iam scarcely the kind of per- 
son things generally happen to.” 

She was so abstracted, that I remember she 
did not utter another word, until the sight of 
the tower of the Palazzo Vecchio, suddenly 
dazzling our eyes with the brilliant tremor of 
its hundreds of tiny, star-like lamps, forced an 
exclamation of delight from her. 

It had become a tower of alabaster, set with 
jewels, glittering and glimmering high in the 
dark, blue vault above. 

The steady glare of modern gas became un- 
meaning and commonplace, by contrast with 
these fairy points of light. 

The streets from which the illuminations 
could best be seen were crowded to excess. 

Passing through the Loggia, we found the 
Lung Arno a positive “jam” of festive 
Italians, and ecstatic foreigners, exclaiming, 
laughing, and elbowing good naturedly. 

The indiscreet few, who had ventured forth 
in carriages, were at a complete standstill, and 
progress upon foot was so slow that, after half 
an hour’s crowding with the rest, John stopped 
short. 

“It is useless to waste time, while the lamps 
are at their best,” he said. ‘ Let us turn back, 
and go to the Piazzale Michael Angelo. From 
there we can see everything to perfection. We 
might have thought of that at the outset.” 

Accordingly we made our way back, as best 
we could, and until we reached the Piazzale, 
breathed freely enough. 

Once there, however, we found a crowd again, 
though a stationary one, which had reached its 
destination, and was enjoying itself. 

And there it was that, in the height of our 
pleasure, we arrived at the catastrophe of the 
evening, or what appeared at the time so like 
one. 

There, in short, we suddenly, unaccountably, 
and in the most extraordinary manner, lost 
Molly. 

How it occurred none of us could tell, not even 
Molly herself. 

At one moment we seemed to be standing to- 
gether, looking out towards Fiesole, at the 
lights flickering on the hills; and then there 
was a movement of the crowd about us, and Molly 
was gone! 

The trouble was that John and myself did 
not make the discovery till after a moment or 
two. 

We had even unconsciously moved a few 
yards, before we found that the child was not 
with us; and by that time the mischief was 
done. 

“When I turned away from the lights to 
speak to you,” she said, afterwards, “ you had 
disappeared, and of course I looked everywhere 
but in the right direction ; and darted after half 








a dozen people I fancied like you, only to find 
myself mistaken, when I reached them. 
Afraid?” in reply to my query. “I felt too 
ridiculous to be afraid—rambling about in the 
lace mantilla, and so plainly belonging to no- 
body.” 

Certainly she had been the least alarmed of 
the party. 

Finding herself really adrift, she simply 
turned to go home. : 

She had along walk before her, but she seemed 
to have no thought of encountering any more 
unpleasant experience than that of being stared 
at by the people she passed, to whom her pretty 
face and costume must naturally have looked 
odd, as she traversed the crowded thoroughfare 
alone. 

It was when she left the crowd behind, and 
found herself in the narrow, desolate streets, 
that her first sensation of actual fear seized 
upon her: for as she turned into one of them, 
she discovered that she was followed, though at 
some distance, by the figure of a man. ‘I'hen 
she confessed she began to feel some qualms of 
uneasiness, the more especially as she remem- 
bered that, if we had not reached home before 
her, she had no means of ingress, that even the 
servants had received permission to absent 
themselves, and that there would remain no 
refuge for her but the black staircase or en- 
trance. 

But she did not reach even this refuge as 
readily as she had hoped. 

As she entered the narrow, passage-like tho- 
roughfare leading to the street in which we lived 
she ran almost tnto the arms of a.group of 
roysterers, whose drunken songs had startled 
her before she saw them, and in a second found 
herself imprisoned in the rough grasp of the 
most boisterous of the group. 

“Ha!” he shouted. ‘“ What pretty night bird 
have we here? One does not often find birds of 
this feather far from the nestalone. Pestilenza ! 
not so fiercely, my beauty! All this lace hides 
your face.” 

Spirited and daring as Molly was, she must 
have been terribly frightened, as she stood in 
their midst, a helpless girl, utterly alone, with 
the dark faces made fierce or foolish by wine. 

But she lifted her head and met their glances 
with flashing eyes, speaking passionately in 
Italian. 

* Let me go! You shall repent touching me. 
Release me!” 

And then she raised her voice in an indignant, 
desperate cry of : 

« Help! help !” 

o her preserver was she had no shadow of 
an idea at the time. 

She only knew that a slight figure darted 
round the corner, and sprang upon her tor- 
mentors, creating such a panic among them, 
that they scattered themselves instantaneously, 
not waiting to discover the source of their 
alarm. 

«Then ”’—as she told us in her description of 
the night’s experience—‘then, I suppose I 
fainted. At least, something happened to me, 
which never happened before. I began to feel 
dizzy and sick, all at once—and that was the 
end of it.” 

When she recovered, she was lying upon a 
couch, ina strange, lofty room, dimly lighted 
by a solitary, antique lamp, and over her bent— 
Amalfi. 

** Signorina,” he said, “donot move, I entreat 
you.” 

But she sat up nevertheless, looking, I am 
convinced, like a little ghost, and feeling more 
awkward than she had ever felt in her life 
before. 

Certainly, it was embarrassing to be brought 
thus face to face with an adorer, who had hid 
the simplicity to write impassioned rhymes and 
make sentimental offerings without having first 
earned the conventional sanction of society. 

And having moved back a pace or two, there 
he stood, gazing at her, with pathetic, appeal- 
ing eyes, and looking as pale as she did her- 
self. 

“ Why did you bring me here?” she asked, at 
length. “Where am I?” 
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«There was no one at home in the signorina’s 
apartments,” he answered, gently, “at least I 
could make no one hear; and I was alarmed for 
her safety.” 

Then Miss Molly blushed impatiently. 

«The idea,” was her subsequent comment, 
“of his having dragged me up two flights of 
stairs. It was enough to make anyone uncom- 
fortable.” 

jut at the time she assumed a most stately 
demeanour. 

“1 have a great deal to thank you for,” she 
said, “and so have my friends. You rescued me 
from a very unpleasant position.” 

His face gained colour and light from his 
emotion. 

“Itis I who must thank fate, who bestowed 
upon me such happiness,” he began, and then 
stopped short, as if remembering that he must 
control himself. 

I have never been quite sure that Miss Molly 
has recounted to me the events of this inter- 
view fairly, and with exactness; in fact I have 
fancied that I have discovered in her a disposi- 
tion to touch lightly upon some points, as being 
scarcely worthy of mention, and to enlarge upon 
such as tended to prove that she herself had re- 
tained her presence of mind, and held her own 
most incredibly throughout. 

In what manner she explained her adventures 
to her companion, I do not know, or how the next 
quarter of an hour sped—during which time it 
appeared old Alexandro was stationed at the 
door-way, awaiting the appearance of John and 
myself. 

Assuredly, however, wonderful progress must 
have been made, when one considers that, before 
twenty-five minutes had elapsed, the noble writer 
of tender sonnets had reached a point of actual 
confession. 

« Signorina,” he faltered, “the figure which 
followed you was—was mine. I had been near 
you from the first. I have been thus guilty 
before. I—at times it has been my consolation 
to be near you, when I have been unhappy and 
—hopeless.” 

In their soft moods, the eyes, with which we 
credited the Spanish ancestress, were very liquid 
and ensnaring indeed ; when Molly raised them 
suddenly and a little timidly, I have seen them 
quite indescribable. 

And I have an idea that at this moment she 
must have been startled into looking at young 
Amalfi, as I have seen her look just once or 
twice in her life. 

For he made no further attempt at calmness 
and discretion ; he came to her, and flung him- 
self upon his knee at her side, and took—not 
her hand, but acorner of the mantilla she wore, 
and raised it to his passionate lips. 

“Ah?! he cried. “You know! you know! 
You know why I have suffered, why I have been 
content to be your shadow—unseen, unthought 
of—consoled but to be near you. ‘The rose 
fell into the darkness of the street and died; 
but you could not shut out my heart. It lay 
beneath your feet. I had no hope, but love can- 
not die !”” 

Heaven knows what followed ! 

But here it must surely have been, that 
Molly, who was but a child after all, was stirred 
by the innocent fire of his words, to the emo- 
tion which was in the end to seal her fate. 

At this juncture of her story, it has been her 
habit to pause, and draw a little breath, quiver- 
ing and soft, and then for a moment to sit 
silent. 

And inquisitive though I may be, it is not I 
who have ever yet broken in upon her tender 
memories by a question. 

It must all have happened very suddenly, or 
have been over very soon, for it cannot have 
been many minutes later, that 1 rushed up 
the dark staircase, followed by Alexandro and 
John, and broke in upon them, breathless and 
alarmed. 

‘Molly ! Molly, child !’”’ I cried. 

But she turned towards me, almost as if she 
had forgotten all cause for fear—her face pale, 
and yet glowing in an odd fashion, fairly trans- 
figured. 

As for Amalfi, he was pale also, and looked 





like a man walking in a wondrous dream. It 
scarcely seemed a time for explanations. 

Their very looks startled us into a recog- 
nition of the existence of some amazing facts. 
As we parted at the door, Amalfi said to 
John: 

«To-morrow, signor, I will come to you.” 

In ten minutes I had Molly shut up in her 
room, and my excitement burst forth. 

«« What have you done ?” Iexclaimed. “ What 
strange thing has happened ? Child, what ails 
you?” 

She answered me falteringly. 

She was trembling still, and her eyes were wet, 
but she did not seem in the least frightened or 
ashamed. 

“I don’t know what I have done, quite,” she 
answered. “It—it was he who did it, I think. 
I have only—only said that I would not—send 
him away.” 

And surely enough, the next morning he pre- 
sented himself to John, and made the most 
naive, clean breast of everything, from first to 
last, and really appeared even to advantage, 
notwithstanding the unprecedented state of 
affairs. 

But it was not until he had driven John and 
myself nearly to our wit’s ends, in our character 
of practical people, that it occurred to him to 
mention, as an unimportant fact, that he had 
something to offer, and depend upon, apart 
from the grand guileless passion, which so ab- 
sorbed him, and overshadowed all else. 

«‘Happiness and fortune are both bestowed 
upon me at once,” he said, in his soft, grave 
voice. ‘‘I have been poor and desolate, but of 
late—only within the last week have I known it 
—I am a rich man. Froma relative of my 
mother it has come, and it is wealth enough to 
restore to my house all the ancient splendour of 
which I have known nothing. But without the 
gift for which I plead—ah, signor a 

And so the end was that, in course of time, 
our Molly became a noble lady, positively an Il- 
lustrissima. 

Even John and I gained a little flavour of 
stately grandeur, from our relationship to the 
happy, and always adored, young person who 
united her fortunes with those of “ Our Nrrau- 
BOUR OPPOSITE.” F. H B. 
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LONESOME. 


A uitT.z fellow, five or six years old, who had 
been wearing undershirts much too small for 
him, was one day, after having been washed, put 
into a garment as much too large as the other 
had been too small. 

Our six-year-old shrugged his shoulders, shook 
himself, walked around, and finally burst out 
with : 

“Ma, I do feel awful lonesome in this shirt !” 


KING CHARLES AND HIS FOOL. 


Tuts good fellow’s influence was so great that 
Charles, King of France, once remarked to him 
he thought they had better change places. As 
Jean did not look well pleased at the proposal 
Charles asked him if he were not content at the 
idea of being a king. 

«Oh, content enough,” was the reply ; “ but I 
should be exceedingly ashamed at having such 
a fool !” 

It was this fool who once tried his master’s 
nerve by rushing into his room one morning with 
the exclamation : 

«Oh, sire, such news! Four thousand men 
have risen in the city !” 

“What !” cried the startled king. “With 
what intention have they risen ?” 

“Well,” said Jean, placing his finger upon his 
nose, “probably with the intention of lying 
down again at bed-time !”’ 

A COINCIDENCE. 


CouNTERFEIT coins generally pass into counter 
hands. They are il-leg-al tenders and do much 


’arm, but they generally bring the clever bodies’ 


who pass them to limbo. —Fun. 








SOUR GRAPES. 


«‘Hetto! been in after grapes?” asked a 
pedestrain. 

*« N-no, sir,” stammered the lad. “I—I went 
in to see if they wanted to adopt an orphan, but 
they didn’t s-seem to c-care much a-about it.” 

“T see they have grapes in there,” observed 
the man. 

« Y-yes, sir; but grapes ain’t good this time 
of year—they p-pucker the mouth all up!” 

HE WOULDN'T LIE ABOUT IT. 


A GENTLEMAN for whose savage breast music 
hath no charm is about to hire a room. 

“T will take the room,” he said, to the land- 
lord, ‘‘on condition that there is no room occu- 
pied by a tenant who plays the piano.” 

«There is none, sir.” 

That evening, as the new lodger sits down to 
read, he hears—— 

It cannot be ! 

It is—it is the “ Battle of Prague” played, 
not by ear or note, but by main strength. He 
seeks the landlord. 

“Wretch ! I thought you told me none of the 
other lodgers had a piano.” 

« None has, sir.” 

«Then whose 
piano is that ?” 

“* My daughter’s, sir; I cannot tell a lie.” 

THE IRONY OF FATE. 

In these hard times it is well to know of one 
man whose life may always be said to go 
“swimmingly.” And the only one we know is 
Boyton. —Fun. 





WHINES ON HAND. 

Tur Government has the following stock of 
wines on hand: Porte Whine, Cape Whine, 
Discon-Tent, Les Situations Graves, Mo Sell 
(Lord B.’s private Seller), A Xeres of Blunders, 
A War Clique oh! and St. (Six) E Million 
(claret, to be tapped at once). They also antici- 
pate a speedy supply of Sach. —Fun. 


Tue Most Instructive of Pictor Books—If you 
want to teach young learners send them to the 
Old Masters. —Punch. 


WHY AND WHEREFORE ? 


Tur Home-Rulers moved their amendment on 
the address, but we fail to see the address of 
their amendment. —Punch. 


MUSIC FOR THE MILLION. 


WantTED, a composer to produce overtures for 
peace, which the belligerents will —_ to. “ 
—Punch. 


THE COCK OF THE WALK. 
Crow lustily, oh “cock,” o’er thy good 


hap, 
Now the bar’s gone, passers must seek 
thy tap. —Punch. 


MYSTERY. 


A youne geritleman, having tarried much 
longer at his boarding-house than was thought 
necessary for the morning meal, was asked on 
his return, in a joking way, what he had for 
breakfast. 

He replied, candidly : 

“A cup of coffee, some chop, and some mys- 
tery.” 

“Mystery!” said his employer. 
that ?” 

He was not thoroughly enlightened in all the 
“ mysteries” of boarding-house fare. 

« Why,” answered the other, “ that’s hash.” 


NOT TILL HE DIES. 


*«* What’s 


Sarp a politician to his son: 

“Look at me! I began as an alderman, and 
here I am at the top of the tree, and what is my 
reward? Why, when I die my son will be the 
greatest rascal in the city.” 

The young man replied : 

“Yes, dad, when you die; but not till then.’ 


QUITE NATURAL. 


“ Ma,” said a thoughtful boy, “I don’t think 
Solomon was so rich as they say he was.” 

“Why, my dear, what put that in your 
head ?” 
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«* Why, the Bible says he slept with his fathers, 
and I think if he had been so very rich he would 
have had a bed of his own.” 


RED AND BLUE. 


Tur Marines look so blue over the new “ Pro- 
motion and Retirement Scheme” that it has 
been proposed to christen them the Ultra- 
Marines. —Punch. 

TASTES DIFFER. 


Some military authorities in France object to 
tae “ Marseillaise” as a nationalsong. Perhaps 
they would have liked the “ Maréchalaise” 
better. —Punch. 


DRAWING A LINE. 


Youne Staprer (to hunting doctor) : “ Fellow 
singing out for you yonder. Won't you stop ?”’ 
Docror: “‘ Never stop when they can holler !”” 
—Punch. 
NO GREAT CONSEQUENCE. 


** My dears, I miss something or somebody, I 
can’t tell what or who,” said Mr. Jones to his 
children, as he sat down to supper the other 
night. 

“Perhaps it’s mother,’ said little Billy. 
«She has gone over to Aunt Jane’s to supper.” 

The child was right. 

It was Mrs. Jones who was missed, and Jones 
said, in continuance: - 

«Well, let us have a quiet supper, then, my 
dears.” 

A LIVE TARGET. 


“TI say, boy, is there anything to shoot about 
here ?” inquired a London sportsman of a boy 
he met. 

“Well,” was the reply, “nothing just about 
here; but the schoolmaster is down the hill 
yonder—you can pop him over.” 


LITTLE SQUABBLES. 


Even the sweetest young ladies can say sharp 
things to one of their own sex, as: 

“Do try and talk a little common sense !” 
cried a pert and sarcastic young creature to a 
visitor. 

“ Wouldn’t that be taking an unfair advantage 
of you?” 

Unwetcome Smoke for our Fleet—A pipe of 
* returns.” —Judy. 

AN OMISSION. 


A practice which has been unaccountably 
overlooked by the Mendicity Society—Begging 
pardon. —Judy. 

A Rasu Procrrpina—“ Madame Rachael’s 
finish.” —Judy. 

HOSPITALITY. 


Maup (daughter of the house): “ There are 
those two Miss Tomlinsons—horrid things! I 
wonder who asked them !” 

Eva (ditto): “Idid. Papa made me. But 
we needn’t find them partners, you know!” 

—Judy. 

Apprenpum to Mr. Lowe’s advice—* Muzzle 

your Prime Minister”—“ and your dogs of war.” 
—Punch. 





STATISTICS. 





Frencnh Suipprna.—the following figures 
show the relative proportions of French and of 
foreign shipping entered inwards and outwards 
in French ports during the first nine months of 
1877, as compared with the same period of the 
two preceding years. Entered outwards from 
French ports in 1877, 7,309 French vessels, of 
2,094,778 tons ; 15,987 foreign vessels, of 
4,264,594 tons. In 1876, French vessels 7,445, 
tonnage 1,997,729; foreign vessels 16,528, ton- 
nage 4,337,728. In 1875, French vessels, 7,527, 
tonnage 1,933,686 ; foreign vessels 15,569 ton- 
nage 4,003,832. The clearances ‘‘inwards” in 
1877 were 6,009 French vessels, of 1,869,014 
tons, and 11,495 foreign vessels of 2,414,368 
tons. In 1876, 6,209 French vessels of 1,752,113 
tons, and 10,876 foreign vegsels of 2,418,478 
tons. In1875, 7,085 French vessels of 1,771,205 








tons, and 10,088 foreign vessels of 2,518,958 | 
tons. From these figures it appears that about 
one-third of the total shipping trade of France 
is carried on under the French flag. 





GOOD FOR NOTHING. 





« Atas! dear John,” the matron said, 
* See, there it is again ! 

You know I’ve always told you that 
All talking was in vain ; 

Your sister is a helpless thing, 
I surely do despair 

Of ever teaching her the way 
To learn to do and dare. 


* She'll not amount to anything 
While keeping on this way, 

Her children and her husband for 
Her mismanagement must pay ; 
Just see the style in which they live, 

Her careful, quiet air ; 
*Tis owing to her timid heart 
She will not do and dare. 


“The time has come, you know, dear 
John 
When people must have style, 
And to be looking out ahead 
Is not thought worth the while : 
So if our friends wish us to claim 
Relationship with them, 
They must’ ‘keep up,’ or else we'll 
show 
Their conduct we condemn.” 


«Well, wify,” said the placid John, 
«* My sister’s quiet life 

Is surely much too slight a cause 
To bring about a strife. 

Her reasons, as you know, are good 
To go a little slow— 

You’ve heard how little acorns, wife, 
To mighty trees do grow ?” 


« Ah, yes, I know the reason why 
She takes so strange a course ; 

Her prudence, and her this and that, 
To which I trace the source. 

And yet she’s good for nothing, John.” 
The husband still serene, 

Smiled, as he let the subject rest— 
Until a change of scene. 


* * * * * 


Hard times had come to placid John, 
And also to his wife, 
So, as a consequence, ’twas best 
To change their style of life. 
The quiet sister was surprised 
Such high-toned guests to greet, 
But in her simple-hearted way 
Gave each a welcome sweet. 


“Well, dear,” John says, when once 
alone, 
He and his wife are left, 
It seems fate is against us now, 
Of all we are bereft; 
But sister mine has proved to be 
Most wonderfully wise, 
And good for something still, has 
proved, 
Though much to our surprise.” 


«Ah! so it is, or seems, dear John,” 
The wife quite humbly sighs, 

« But as for me, I can’t divine 
How such as she arise ; 

«For she is good for nothing, John, 
Thus you will surely own, 

Though you will say the acorn small 
A mighty tree has grown.” J. R. B. 





GEMS. 





Tue despised of some people are the looked-up 
to of others. Were it not so, the little ones of 
the earth would not be able to hold up their 





heads under the contumely of the great ones. 








Ir a bee stings you, will you goto the hive 
and destroy it? Would not a thousand come 
upon you? If you receive a trifling injury, do 
not go about the streets: proclaiming it, and be 
anxious to avenge it. Let it drop. It is wisdom 
to say little respecting the injuries you have 
received. 

Out of suffering have emerged the strongest 
souls, and the most massive characters are 
seamed with scars. Martyrs have put on their 
coronation robes, glittering with fire, and 
through their tears have the sorrowful seen the 
first gates of heaven. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





How ro Crear Soarsups.—It is well known 
that a little alum dissolved is very effective in 
clearing muddy water. But a short time since, 
some alum was applied ina manner which, from 
its novelty and valuable results, is worthy of 
notice. In a place where water is scarce, a little 
alum was dissolved in hot water, and thrown 
into a tub of thick soapsuds. In a short time 
the soap curdled, and accompanied by the 
muddy particles, sank to the bottom, leaving 
the water above perfectly clear, pure and 
devoid of smell. This water was found very 
useful for washing cloathing in again when 
poured off the sediment. A similar result was 
attained in a quick manner by filling a boiler 
with soapsuds, placing it on a fire, and throwing 
a bit of alum into it. When the suds boiled, 
the scum went over, and left the water clear, 
soft and as useful for washing clothes as it had 
originally been. 

ScaLLopep Fiso.—Any cold fish, one egg, 
milk, one large blade of pounded mace, one 
tablespoonful of flour, one tablespoonful of an- 
chovy sauce, pepper and salt to taste, bread- 
crumbs, butter. Pick the fish carefully from 
the bones, and moisten with milk and the egg ; 
add the other ingredients, and place in a deep 
dish or scallop shells; spread over with bread- 
crumbs, butter the top, and brown before the 
fire ; when quite hot, serve. 

Bakep Porarors.—Bake potatoes of an equal 
size. As soon as done cut a small piece from 
one end, if you can make them stand on the 
other; if not cut a piece from the side. Scoop 
the inside out, being careful not to break the 
skin; mash the potato well, seasoning with 
utter, pepper, and salt ; return it with a spoon 
to the skin, filling so that it protrudes about an 
inch above the skin. When enough skins are 
filled, put them back into the oven a minute to 
colour the tops. These are nice for lunch or 
supper with cold meat. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tue King of Italy has ordered the sale of 
1,000 of his father’s horses. 

Princess CHARLOTTE of Prussia, her Majesty’s 

nddaughter, after her marriage repaired to 
the Villa Carlotta, with her coasort. 

Tue object to be sent to Her Majesty the 
Queen, in compliance with her wish to possess 
something asa souvenir of Victor Emmanuel, 
is an elegant inkstand always used by his late 
Majesty the King of Italy. 

A Cure For THE Vine DisxasE.—A Paris 
paper states that a vine-grower in Gironde has 
discovered a means of getting rid of the phyl- 
loxera. He has remarked that a parasite of the 
strawberry plant carried on a war of extermina- 
tion against that insect, and that, where the 
strawberry is grown among the vines, these 
latter have not been attacked. 

Fresu salmon, packed in ice, having reached 
Sydney and other Australian ports from San 
Francisco in a perfect state of preservation, the 
experiment will shortly be tried of sending sal- 
mon ina similar way to the English markets. 
The British public will then have an oppor- 
tunity of eating excellent salmon at about four- 
pence per pound—the present price of codfish 
in London. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





A Constant Reapsr.—Escallops may be boiled, baked, 
roasted, or pickled in vinegar, according to taste. 

Satvs.—As there are more of the female than the male 
sex in this happy country of ours it follows that some of 
the ladies must remain unmarried. But if good looks go 
for anything—and we believe they are powerful factors in 
the calculation—in the settlement of the matter—we 
think you cannot have had a fair chance of being properly 
appreciated. Wedo not think, with you, that the absence 
of money is a sufficient reason, only a small minority of 
men being in such matters affected by mercenary motives. 
However, you have plenty of time before you, and in the 
worst event you may console yourself with the reflection 
that if you have not attained success you have at least 
deserved it. 

Sunpeam.—There is a wingless bird found in Australia 
called the Southern Apteryx. Its name is derived from its 
—— absence of wings, those members being merely 
rudimentary. Its feathers resemble hair, and are of a 
dark brown colour; the beak is long and soft, the legs 
very stout. It builds its nest in the ground and among 
the rocks. Its extreme length is about eighteen inches, 
and it can run like an ostrich, We may soon again see 
our way to publish another: story like ‘‘ Snowflakes’ 
Shadow,” &c., which we are pleased to know has afforded 
you and others so much satisfaction. 

Marrua.—To wash flannels make suds of soft water as 
hot as you can bear your hands in. Rinse in same way 
and dry quickly. Use old soft soap, as the chemicals in 
hard soap full the flannels. This applies to all woollen 
goods. 

Ametia J.—It is said that the complexion can be made 
soft and fine by adopting the following plan: Make a 
linen bag large enough to hold a quart of bran, put it in 
a vessel and pour two quarts of boiling water on it; let 
it stand all day, and at night, on going to bed, take the 
bag out and wash the face with the bran-water; in the 
morning wash this off entirely with distilled rain-water. 
In a very short time it will make a coarse skin feel like 
velvet. 

Surrerer.—Keating’s Cough Lozenges would in all 
probability afford you relief if all other means have 
failed. At any rate, as the cost of a box is trifling, and 
they can be procured of every chemist, it is undoubtedly 
advisable to make use, when required, of a remedy so 
widely adopted and so universally and strongly recom- 
mended. 

CiropaTra.—As a stimulant, antispasmodic, and car- 
minative remedy, oil of peppermint is frequently em- 
ployed in flatulence, nausea, vomiting, loss of appetite, 
cramp of the stomach, colic, griping pains, diarrhea, the 
early stage of cholera, &c. Dose: one to three drops, on 
sugar 

F. D.—Eau-de-cologne, eight fluid ounces ; tincture of 
cantharides, one fluid ounce; oils of rosemary and 
lavender, of each, half fluid drachm. This is one of many 
good preparations recommended for the promotion of the 
growth of the hair. Frequent use of a hair brush and 
oceasional applications of cold water are also generally 
beneticial. 

Apparatus.—For plain ice cream either of the following 
formulw may be used: 1. New milk, two pints; yolks of 
six eggs; white sugar, four ounces; mix, strain, heat 
gently, and cool gradually, 2. Cream, one pint; sugar, 
four ounces ; mix, as before. 35. Cream and milk, of each, 
one pint ; white sugar, half a pound. 

Nancy Lex.—Jenny Lind first appeared before a London 
audience in May, 1847, when she was in her 26th year. 
She was married to M. Otto Goldschmidt, a skilful pianist 
and conductor, in 1851, and retired thenceforward from 
public performance. She, however, reappeared a few 
times subsequently. We do not know when and where 
she sang at Liverpool, and we have no record at hand to 
refer to on the matter. Writing very good. 

Exits Maup W.—As far as we can judge from the 
accounts of many persons who have habitually used the 
preparation which your query refers to we should say 
that it is not injurious, but, on the contrary, accomplishes 
fairly what is claimed for it. 

T. M. C.—In “Cyril” the “C”’ 


is pronounced like 
“S,” the “ y” like a long “i;” 
” 


in ‘* Gerald” sound the 


“G”" like “ J. 

Pit. GaRtickK.—When the telegraphs were annexed by 
the Post Office about nine years ago the sixpenny rate 
then existing for messages of fifteen words and under— 
for the metropolis alone—was abolished, and a uniform 
minimum charge of one shilling was substituted for it. 





Sr. Clements and Herman, two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young ladies. St. Clemerts is 
twenty-eight, dark hair. Herman is twenty-nine, dark 
hair. Respondents must be of medium height, of loving 
dispositions. 

LAPPER No. 1 and Fiaprer No. 2, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two young 
ladies. Flapper No. 1 is twenty, tall, dark, good-looking, 
fond of home and children. Flapper No. 2 is fond of 
music, good-looking, fair. Respondents must be about 
the same age, handsome. 

W. P., aclergyman’s (Church of England) son, studying 
for the Church, twenty-one, good-looking, would like to 
correspond with a young lady with a view to matrimony. 

Harp To Srarsoarp and Harry Harry, two seamen 
in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two 
young ladies fond of home and children. Hard to Star- 
board is of medium height, light hair, blue eyes, fair. 
Happy Harry is of medium height, light hair, and blue 
eyes. 

J. H. L., twenty-one, medium height, wishes to corre- 
spond with a young lady. 

Maaare and Harriett, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with twoyoung gentlemen. Maggieis twenty, tall, 
dark hair and eyes, good-looking. Harriett is nineteen, 
medium height, dark hair, blue eyes. Respondents must 
be dark, loving. 

T. and J., two friends, wish to correspond with two 
gentlemen with a view to matrimony. T. is eighteen, 
fair, dark brown hair, light grey eyes. J. is eighteen, 
light brown hair, fond of home and children. Must 
be about eighteen, fond of home and music. 


FORGET NOT THE OLD FOLKS AT HOME. 
Arar from the scenes your young hearts 


oved, 
Afar from the homestead’s shade, 
Oh, active women and busy men, 
Your toiling feet have strayed. 
But whether you strive in the public mart, 
Or by firesides of your own, 
Oh, never forget the home of your youth, 
And the couple who wait alone. 


Their cups are not brimming o’er with joys, 
Their hands are not full of flowers; 
They live in life’s silvering autumn years, 
And dwell in life’s solemn hours. 
a they struggled up life’s fair 
ul, 
Child voices make music sweet 
In their happy home, while their hearts kept 


time 
To the patter of little feet. 


But now, adown the shadowy side 
They wearily move, and slow ; 
And their eyes grow dim when, with faltering 
tones, 
They speak of the “long ago.” 
They gave their youth, they gave their 
strength, 
That their children might attain 
To station, or wealth, or heights of fame, 
‘That never were theirs, to gain. 


And now by the lonely hearth they wait, 
Whose years are almost done, 

Like shocks of corn that are whitening fast 
In the mellow, autumn sun ; 

And the a jamin-cup, in their burdened 

sacks, 

The joy of all priceless joys, 

Is the clasping hand and the yearning heart, 
And the love of their “ girls and boys.”’ 


So, never forgot the dear “ old folks,’ 
And the blessings far away ; 

Far, farther off from their peace and rest, 
Your feet each year will stray ; 

And, by-and-bye, when the turf is pressed 
O’er their graves, you will long, in vain, 

For the loving smile and the welcoming kiss 
That will never be yours again. L. 8. 


Tix Disu, Hook Pot, and Brack Hart, three sailors in 
the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with three 
young ladies. Tin Dish is nineteen, good-looking. Hook 
Pot is twenty-one, fond of home. Black Hat is twenty, 
handsome. 

Auice, Gracr, and Jessy, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young gentlemen. Alice is twenty, 
fond of home. Grace is nineteen, tall, dark hair and eyes. 
Jessy is eighteen, medium height, and brown hair and 
eyes. 
oa L. and W. R., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men about twenty-one. F. L. is nineteen. 
W. R. is twenty. 

ALICE, twenty-one, brown hair, of a loving disposition, 
wishes to correspond witha gentlem n about twenty-five. 
She is thoroughly domesticated, and fond of home and 
children. 

Srx Yarn Jack, Hoox Por, and Poor Atick, three 
seamen in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond 
with three young ladies with a view to matrimony. 
Six Yarn Jack is twenty, fair, hazel eyes. Hook Pot is 
of medium height, blue eyes, fond of children and musie, 
dark. Poor Alick is twenty-nine, tall, dark, and fond of 
children. 

G. O. and N. C., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. G. O. is aineteen, tall, light hair, 
blue eyes. N.C. is twenty, medium height, dark hair, 
tall, fond of home. 

R. F.,a seaman in the Royal Navy, twentyetwo, tall, 
dark blue eyes, would like to correspond with a young 
lady about nineteen. 

GERALD, a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty, tall, 
of a loving disposition, would like to correspond with 
a young lady about eighteen with a view to matrimony, 





blue eyes, 





R. M., twenty, brown hair, dark eyes, medium height, 

, fond of home, fair, would like to correspond witha young 

\ — Must be about eighteen, medium height, fair, and 
oving. 

K. B., a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty, brown 

| hair, dark eyes, fond of home and music, good-looking, 

| bar to correspond with a young lady, Must be dark, 


oving. 

G. i. and W. S., two friends, wish to corvespond with 
two ladies. G. L. is twenty-two, dark hair, blue eyes, 
good-looking, fond of home and children. W. 8. is 
rem of a loving disposition, dark hair and eyes, 

‘air. 

Viotet and Entry, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Violet is twenty-one, hazel eyes, fond of music, 
fair, thororghly domesticated. Emily is twenty-two. 
—_ hair, blue eyes, medium height, good-tempered, and 

air. 

N. A. T., nineteen, tall, of a loving disposition, dark 
hair, would like to correspond with a young gentlemen 
with a view to matrimony. Respondents must be about 
| oni brown hair, dark eyes, fond of home and chil- 

ren. 

Avr and Cu#arttr, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. Alf is twenty-seven, medium 
height, dark hair and eyes. Charlie is twenty-six, brown 
hair — eyes, medium height, loving, and good-tem- 
pered. 

N.L. D., twenty-one, tall, light hair, blue eyes, loving, 
would like to correspond with a gentleman with a view 
to matrimony. Respondent must be about twenty-five, 
fond of home. 

C. D. and F. G., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two ladies. C. D. is twenty-one, tall, hazel eyes, 
fond of home. F. G. is twenty-four, medium height, 
good-looking, dark eyes. 

Carrie and Ciara, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Carrie is twenty, dark, 
fond of home and music. Clara is nineteen, fond of 
music. 

Marig and NEtu18, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Marie is dark, and 
of a loving disposition. Nellie is thoroughly domesti- 
cated, fond of. music. a 

Po.ty, eighteen, dark hair and eyes, medium height, 
good-looking, would like to correspond with a youn; 
ae twenty, tall, brown hair, blue eyes, and soot 

ooking. 

Lavra and Mary, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two aya gentlemen. Laura is twenty- 
five, medium height, fondof home. Mary is twenty-three, 
hazel eyes. 

G. D. M., twenty-four, dark brown hair, hazel eyes, 
would like to correspond with a lady with a view te 
matrimony. Respondents must be of a loving disposition 
and fond of music. 


CommUnicaTions RECEIVED: 
ae Tom is responded to by—Gypsie, twenty-one, and 
r 


NELLY by—J. 8. 

T. L. W. by—Queen Bess, light brown’hair and eyes, 
fond of home. 

W. J. by—Gerty, tall. 

Curarire by—Flora, twenty, medium height, and dark 
eyes. 

Amatvs by—Annie Laurie. 

Netty by—T. S., twenty-one, dark, good-looking, and 
of medium height. 

. G. G. by—Manude. 

BEaTRicEk by—Qustavius, twenty-six, fair, of a loving 
disposition. 

Mavp by—Percy, twenty-three. 

Tressey by—Fairfax. 

Srzit by—Dicky, twenty-three. 

M. G. by—Lily, tall, fair, of aloving disposition, fond of 
children. 

C. V. by—May, twenty-one, medium height, auburn 
hair, brown eyes, considered good-looking, fond of home 
and children. 

Marx by—Tom. 

Litr by—J. P., eighteen, fair, brown hair, and grey 
eyes. 
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